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THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 


The library conference held in Madison July 12 to 26, 1911, was pro- 
ductive of so much valuable material that we are devoting this double 
number of the bulletin to perpetuating some of the ideas and suggestions 
brought out. As was intended, the theme of the conference, ‘‘The Library 
and the Community’’, dominated throughout. We doubt whether the duty 
that is upon the library to serve every individual in the community was ever 
so definitely developed as during this meeting. Fifty-six Wisconsin libraries 
were represented by one or more librarians; one hundred sixty-seven persons 
were in attendance. Wisconsin owes a debt of gratitude to the many 
library workers from outside the state who brought their ideas and their 
suggestions and their advice to our state workers. To these outsiders, to 
those from other activities who spoke and counseled at the various 
sessions and to the librarians of the state who entered into the spirit of the 
situation so heartily is due the credit for the success of the conference. We 
venture the assertion that not one of the library workers at the conference 
entirely escaped the infection of understanding and enthusiasm that was in 


the air. 
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One thought that was 
clearly brought out at the 
library conference was 
the thought to which Mr. E. L. Pear- 
son has given forceable utterance in 


Side 
shows 


the Boston Transcript. We quote 
again: ‘‘There is one fact which 


is in danger of being overlooked 


and it is that a library’s  busi- 
ness is first and foremost with 
books. Until that part of its 
duty is satisfactorily performed, 


until books of the right quality and 
of sufficient quantity are made avail- 
able to all who want them, every- 
thing else had better wait.’’ This 
word of warning is pertinent at a 
time when new suggestions as to li- 
brary work are crowding into view. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that there are books and books. A 
book or pamphlet which is of value 
to the city engineer, to an advance- 
ment association, or to a debating 
club, is no less a proper library book 
than is a book containing history or 
Mr. 
Pearson’s language might be para- 
phrased to read, ‘‘a library’s busi. 
ness is first and foremost with such 


biography or classic literature. 


books as are needed in the com- 
munity’’. 

: It is sometimes worth 
Function Sipe 
of the while in order to crystal- 
ey lize conceptions to at- 


tempt to state in a single sentence 
the function of the public library. It 
has heretofore been repeatedly 
stated, with variation of phraseology, 
that its function was to furnish the 
best books to the greatest number of 
people at the lowest cost. We are in. 
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clined to think that stating the fune- 
tion in this way has encouraged li- 
brarians to engage in a profitless ef- 
fort to increase the total number of 
volumes circulated during a given 
period. It is a statement which 
would indicate that the number of 
volumes circulated, irrespective of 
the value of the book or the book- 
need of the reader, was a fair test of 
efficiency. We suggest for consider- 
ation of librarians another state- 
ment: The function of the library is 
to make readily accessible to every 
individual in the community such 
printed material as will best meet 
that individual’s need. 


The After being forced to 
ehiidren’s: asamina » adantat: 

right to examine the adaptations 
poetry of the classics expurgated 


and mutilated and simplified beyond 
recognition and aiter coming in con- 
tact with the cheaply published 
trash denominated ‘*children’s 
books,’’ it was refreshing, as Mrs. 
Elmendorf addressed the confer- 
ence, to realize that there is a splen- 
did inheritance of poetry that be- 
longs to the child as of its own right. 
To place the child in possession of 
its inheritance is one of the librar- 
ian’s many opportunities. 


Library Chapter 416 of the laws 
a of 1909 authorized the re. 
university gents of the university to 
cooperate with the Free Library 
Commission in the maintenance of 
the library school and to aid the 
school by appropriation out of the 
funds of the university. The same 
act also provided that the name of 
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the school shall hereafter be ‘‘the 
school of library science of the uni- 
versity’’. While this law has been 
on the statute books for over two 
years, the regents were for some time 
unable to co-operate because of 
lack of funds. The generosity of 
the last legislature in granting a 


three-eighths mill tax fund to 
the university for its  mainte- 


nance has enabled the university to 
do what it previously could not do. 
The regents of the university, there- 
fore, at their-summer session appro- 
priated a sum of money which will 
materially assist the commission in 
the maintenance of the library school. 
While the library school becomes in 
this manner affiliated with the uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the manage- 
ment and control will remain with 
the The 
staff will still be commission workers 


commission, instructional 
and will still spend a part of their 
time in the field assisting the libraries 
of the state. 
result from the added strength thus 
given the institution. 


Nothing but good ean 


Ready made The public library is re- 
pe gg lated to no educational in- 
papers strumentality more close- 


ly than to the university extension 
division. Both the extension division 
and the library seek to reach those 
who are unable to be in regular at- 
tendance at any educational institu- 
tion. Both seek to become educa- 
tional instruments in the home. Re- 
cently we asked Mr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, who is a district representa- 
tive of the university extension divi- 
sion, to write us a letter suggesting 
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methods by which libraries could 
co-operate with the extension work. 
His letter constitutes a splendid sum- 
mary of cooperative work and is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. He 
states that there are three ways in 
which the library can be of great as- 
to the 
First, in promptly providing a meet- 
ing place for extension classes; sec- 


sistance library extension. 


ond, in making special effort to pro- 
vide the books used and referred to 
in the extension work; third, in ¢o- 
operating with the extension division 
in making the students of that divi- 
sion patrons of libraries and readers 
of books. We particularly recom- 
mend to every librarian in the state 
a eareful perusal of this letter. We 
are sure that it will lead every li- 
brarian to a fixed policy of coopera- 
tion. It must be remembered that 
each extension group may be re- 
garded as a body of library readers 
organized and ready to our hand. In 
other words the extension division in 
organizing the group has done work 
which otherwise the librarian might 
be ealled upon to do. We particu- 
larly urge that where application is 
made for the use of rooms in the li- 
brary building the matter be rushed 
through so that the organization of 
this group of library patrons be not 


unduly delayed by red tape methods. 


The statement has been 


Lib 

mr ype made, and has gone un- 
and school 
again challenged, that only one 


in one hundred and twenty-seven 
children ever enter college. Statis- 
ties also show that of those who do 
not enter college but go into the in- 
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dustries, very few enter any sort of 
a school. In many European coun- 
tries, and particularly in Germany, 
the situation is quite different. In 
Germany a very large percentage of 
those leaving schools to go into the 
industries enter the continuation 
schools, or continue their study in 
the trade or other industrial schools. 
This brings us to the conclusion that 
those engaged in educational work in 
this country must perform a two-fold 
duty: first, they must give the child 
in school present opportunity to ac- 
quire an education; second, they 
must give the child an impetus that 
will render the educative processes 
continuous after separation from 
school. The library can help in both 
duties. In many cities classes ac- 
companied by the teacher are sent in 
school hours to the public library, 
there to learn the use of books, and 
the resources of the library. The li- 
brary work is a school duty, and 
credit is given for work done there, 
it being considered a part of the 
work in history, for example, if it is 
a history class that is taken to the li- 
brary. The first and most direct re- 
sult of this is that the pupil is bene- 
fited in his school work, since the 
riches of the library splendidly sup- 
plement the necessary narrowness of 
the text book. The second and more 
indirect result is, after all, more im- 
portant. In the library the pupil has 
learned the resources of literature, he 
has acquired a taste for reading, a 
taste in reading. If he has once en- 
joyed the companionship of books, 
he will continue to be a patron of the 
library long after the doors of the 
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public school are closed to him. The 
library will become his continuation 
school. He is in a fair way to become 
an educated person, even though he 
never again enters the school room. 


New York Libraries 
for July echoes a thought 
that was suggested at 
the recent library conference. The 
thought is so well expressed that 
we quote it: ‘‘The main busi- 
ness of the librarian is not with 
questions of number and cost, but 
with books and their relation to hu- 
man want and needs. It is absurd to 
estimate the service of a librarian to 
his community by the number of 
books he issues or the per capita cost 
of such issues. The true measure of 
his service is the extent to which the 
great world of books has been made 
a living, appealing, inspiring reality 
through that service, and for a man 
or woman to assume a position eall- 
ing for such service without some 
special first-hand knowledge of the 
book world, is simply an imperti- 
nenee. The librarian, whatever his 
technical training, who is not some- 
thing of an authority on books, is as 
much out of place as the doctor 
who knows nothing of the value of 
his medicines, or a _ clergyman 
who does not himself know the value 
of the doctrines he preaches; and if 
there be any conspicuous weakness 
in the library situation in this coun- 
try today, it is the presence of such 
misfits in so many responsible places. 
Efficiency is a fine word, a stimulat- 
ing word. Interpreted aright, it can 
not be too much emphasized. But in 


Knowledge 
of books 
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library work it includes as its very 
first essential, an efficient application 
of books to human wants, needs, 


THE SUMMER 


The Summer Library Conference, 
conducted by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission at Madison July 
12-26, has attracted widespread in- 
terest. The nature of the Conference 
has made it the first of its kind. It 
differed from a summer school in li- 
brary training, since no formal tech- 
nical instruction was offered. It also 
differed from library association 
meetings, because of the definitely in- 
structional aim of many of the lec- 
tures, and because of the absence of 
parliamentary procedure and of dis- 
tracting business and reports. The 
success of the Conference was as- 
sured by the attendance and inter- 
est of a large company of library 
workers. The official registration is 
given at the end of this account. 
Twelve states including Wisconsin 
were represented and fifty-six of 
Wisconsin’s libraries sent delegates, 
a number being represented by sev- 
eral members of the staffs. 

The programme in full, as it was 
presented, follows 


I. Problems of Administration 
Wednesday, July 12 


8:30 Assembly. The Larger Vision of Li- 
brary Work. Miss Hazeltine 

9:00 Address. The Wisconsin Idea. 
Dr. Charles McCarthy 
10:00 Lecture. The Library and the Munici- 
pality. Mr. M. S. Dudgeon 
11:00 Conference. Library Finances and the 
Budget. Discussion opened by Mr. 


Louis J. Bailey of Gary, Ind. 
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tastes and capacities, and for such 
efficiency, there is no possible substi- 
tute for a knowledge of books.’’ 


CONFERENCE 


Thursday, July 13 


8:00 Lecture. The Government and Service 
of Libraries. Miss McCollough 
9:00 Lecture. Business Efficiency. 
rof. S. W. Gilman 
10:00 Conference. Relation of Trustees, Li- 
brarians, and Assistants. Conducted 
by Miss McCollough. 
12:00 Lecture. The Library Militant. 
Miss L. E. 
Evening. Garden party at the home 
Mary F. Carpenter, 21 E. 
Street. 


Stearns 
of Miss 
Wilson 


Friday, July 14 


Assembly. Lectures in Libraries. 
Mr. J. J. Pettijohn 
Children as Civic Workers. 
Miss Maud Van Buren 
Civic Advancement. 
Mr. Will L. Finch 
The ‘Weentngenas s <4 
E. Rush 
11:30 Conference. Civic ee... Cotte Lit- 
érature, ete. 
Conducted by Miss Hazeltine 


8:00 
8:30 Lecture. 
9:30 Lecture. 
10:30 Lecture. 


Saturday, July 15 


8:00 Assembly. The One Thing Needful. 
Miss M. E. Ahern 
9:00 Address. The National Library Associ- 
ation as a National Helper. 
Mr. G. B. Utley 


The Commission and the Lo- 
eal Library. Miss C. F. Baldwin 
11:00 Round Table. Essentials in Library 
Administration. 

Conducted by Mr. Dudgeon 
Afternoon. Those attending the conference 
have been invited by Dr. and Mrs. Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites for an informal after- 
noon at Tudvillwood, their country home. 
There will be a picnic supper served on 

the shore of Lake Monona. 


10:00 Lecture. 


II. Extension and Publicity 
Monday, July 17 


Our nee ~ Society. 
T. C. Richmond 
Labor Legian. 
Prof. John R. Commons 
Illustrated Lecture. Social Significance 
of the Modern Library Movement. 
1. A Survey of the Problem. 
Mr. Legler 
Lecture. The Childrén’s Right to Po- 
etry. Mrs. Elmendorf 
Lecture. Picture Exhibitions. 
Miss Carpenter 
Evening. Illustrated Lecture. Community 
Conditions, Good and Bad, in Wisconsin. 
Rev. Harvey Dee Brown. On invitation 
of the Summer School of Religion, in As- 
sociation Hall. 


nm 


00 Assembly. 


iv) 
ar 
—) 


Lecture. 


oO 


:30 


10:30 
11:30 








Tuesday, July 18 


8:30 Lecture. The Library as a Social Cen- 

ter. 1. The Necessity for Publicity. 
Miss Van Buren 
9:30 Address. The Meaning of Social Serv- 
ice. Hon. W. H. Hatton 
10:30 Lecture. An Experiment in Extension. 
Miss Tyler 
11:30 Illustrated Lecture. Social Significance 
of the Modern Library Movement. 2. 

People of the Countryside. 

Mr. Legler 
Evening. Annual meeting and banquet of the 
Wisconsin Library School Association. 
Hon. W. H. Hatton, Chairman of the 


Commission, will act as toastmaster. 


Wednesday, July 19 


8:30 Assembly. Extension Work. 
Mr. F. A. Hutchins 


9:00 Illustrated Lecture. Social Significance 
of the Modern Library Movement. 5. 
In the Heart of the City. Mr. Legler 
10:00 Lecture. The Librarians’ Place and 
Power. Mrs. Elmendorf 
11:00 Lecture. The Library as a Social Cen- 
ter. 2. Entertainments, Exhibitions, 
Bulletins, ete. Miss Van Buren 
12:00 Conference. Local Extension Work. 
Discussion opened by Miss Kinsley 
of Janesville. 
Afternoon. Round Table. Mechanical Proc- 
esses. Conducted by Miss Turvill 
Evening. Dramatic Reading. “The Devil's 
Disciple,” by Bernard Shaw. 
III. Children’s Work 
Thursday, July 20 
8:30 Address. Initiative and Referendum. 


Hon. H. L. Ekern 
Fairy tales—old and new. 

Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 

Conference. Work with Children. Dis- 

cussion opened by Miss Mary E. Dous- 
man of Milwaukee. 
7:30 Lecture. Hero Tales. 

Mrs. Thorne—-Thomsen 

Round Table. Library Literature. 

Conducted by Miss Carpenter 


o 
= 


7:30 =Lecture. 


10:30 


1 


— 


Afternoon. 


Friday, July 21 


8:30 Assembly. Relation of Schools and Li- 
braries. Supt. Cc. P. Cary 
9:00 Lecture. The Children and the Library. 
Miss McCollough 
10:00 Lecture. Library Instruction in Schools. 
Miss Smith of Madison 
11:00 Lecture. Nature Stories and Myths. 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 
12:00 Conference. Summary. Discussion 
opend by Mrs. W. G. Clough of Port- 
age. 
Evening. Lecture. The Realistic Story. 


Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 
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Saturday, July 22 


Pp 


Extension Work. 

Conducted by Mr. Dudgeon 

:30 Story hour Symposium. Conducted by 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. Stories were 
told by Mrs. Brett of Green Bay, Miss 
Davis of Oshkosh, Miss Gregory of 
Milwaukee, Miss Lathrop of Madison, 
and Miss Wilkinson of Superior. 

Afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. M. 8S. Dudgeon ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all attending 
the Conference to picnie at their sum- 
mer camp on Lake Waubesa. 


:30. Conference. 


=) 


IV. Book Selection 
Monday, July 24 


8:00 Address. Taxation Problems of the 
20th Century. Chief Justice Winslow 
9:00 Lecture. Historical Publications of the 
State of Wisconsin. Dr. Thwaites 
10:00 Lecture. General Principles of Book 
Selection. Miss McCollough 
11:30 Book Conference. 
Conducted by Miss McCollough 
Afternoon. Mending demonstration. 
Conducted by Miss Turvill 
Tuesday, July 25 
8:00 Address. Civic Improvement. 
Mr. G. E. Hooker 
8:30 Lecture. Wisconsin Documents. 


Miss Carpenter 
The Changing Chinese. 
Prof. E. A. Ross 


© 


700 Address. 


10:00 Overlooked Material in Public Docu- 
ments. Miss Imhoff 
11:00 Lecture. Selection of Fiction. 
Miss Elva L. Bascom 
11:30 Fiction Conference. Discussion opened 
by Miss Helen Turvill. 
Wednesday, July 26 
8:00 Address. Magazines and the Making of 


Public 
700 Address. 


Opinion. Mr. W. H. Kittle 
The Social Evil. 
Mr. G. J. Kneeland 


10:00 Address. Book Reviewing. 

Miss Van Valkenburgh 
11:00 Lecture. Periodicals. Miss Hazeltine 
12:00 Address. The Librarian’s Opportunity. 


Rev. F. M. Sheldon 
Special Conferences 
The afternoons will be reserved for those de- 
siring special assistance in technical work or 
help in local problems. It would be well for 
those desiring special help to notify as soon 
after their arrival as possible the following 
persons, that hours may be adjusted and an- 
nounced for the benefit of all: 
Reference work; periodicals; bibliography. 
Miss Hazeltine 
Cataloguing; classification; accessioning, 
withdrawals, etc.; binding; mending. 
Miss Turvill 
Administration; book selection. 
Miss McCollough 
Loan; children’s work; publicity: exhibi- 
tions. Miss Van Buren 
Documents; pictures; library literature. 
Miss Carpenter 
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FROM OUTSIDE THE WALLS 


A special feature of the pro- 
gramme was a series of talks given 
from day to day by speakers of note 
on questions of the hour or interpre- 
tative of modern thought. An effort 
was made by this means to connect 
modern living thought and action 
with the librarian‘s work and prove 
the necessity of knowing these vital 
things in order to render better and 
more efficient service. In this series 
the following addresses were given: 

The Wisconsin idea, by Dr. Charles 
McCarthy of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library. The speaker explained 
that the Wisconsin idea grew out of 
the conception of the newer school of 
political economists who not only 
realized that public welfare demands 
that the interests of the individual be 
carefully safeguarded and promoted, 
but also believed that intelligent ef. 
fort will result in definite and perma- 
nent advantage to the individual. As 
a leader in this newer order of econo- 
mists he paid a tribute to Richard T. 
Ely, now of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He explained how the move- 
ments, which are the expression of 
the Wisconsin idea, were based upon 
this general conception and drove 
home in emphatie manner the propo- 
sition that the libraries must under. 
stand the import of these movements 
and must enlist in them if they wish 
to be regarded as progressive social 
forces. 

Business efficiency, by Prof. 
Stephen W. Gilman. This address 
made a strong impression on all pres. 


ent, since the speaker showed that 
the principles of business efficiency 
were particularly applicable to li 
brary workers. Prof. Gilman empha- 
sized the value of the personal ele. 
ment in daily work. The personal- 
ity, he said, is all important. Try to 
inspire confidence, since nothing can 
be substituted for the respect which 
comes from the commander-in-chief ; 
try to thrill with interest all who 
work with you and put the impress 
of your personality upon them; show 
your interest and enthusiasm for the 
public. Avoid getting into the atti- 
tude of ‘‘being imposed on’’, but be 
mentally alert; give out strength 
without thought of self. The per- 
sonal traits—tactfulness, sympathy, 
uprightness, ete., which are all possi- 
ble of development, are the real basis 
of efficiency. 

Our debt to society, by Mr. T. C. 
Richmond. This address was most in. 
dealing as it did with the 
duty of service to society. Mr. Rich- 
mond dwelt first upon the depend- 
ence of each individual upon society, 
upon the service of others. ‘‘As so- 
ciety cannot exist without service, is 


spiring, 


founded on service, had its origin in 
service, no man should have a place 
in society, or be recognized by so- 
ciety, unless he willingly pays the 
debt due for all—this is social serv- 
’? Te ended by saying it should 
be our highest privilege, as it should 
be our greatest pleasure, to pay will- 
ingly the great debt we owe to the 
community, the state, the nation, to 


ice. 
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make the world richer, and those 
about us happier, because we have 
lived. 

Labor legislation, by Dr. John R. 
Commons, of the University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. Commons ‘spoke ofthe 
changing conceptions of the public 
interests involved in the welfare of 
the worker. He dwelt also upon the 
development which makes possible 
the advance legislation which is con- 
sidered and being enacted in many 
states in this country as well as 
abroad, calling particular attention 
to such important legal decisions as 
Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366; 
Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. S. 45; 
Muller vs. Oregon, 208 U. 8. 412; and 
Ritchie vs. Wayman, 244 Ill. 509. He 
spoke of the valuable material con- 
tained in the briefs and opinions in 
these cases, which, although now 
somewhat difficult to obtain, would 
probably be re-printed. Prof. Com- 
mons also summarized recent labor 
legislation in Wisconsin ealling at- 
tention to the act relative to the 
hours of labor for women, the work- 
man’s compensation act, the child 
labor law, and the industrial com- 
mission law. It was also suggested 
that much valuable material ap- 
peared in free publications issued by 
state and federal departments and 
by civie societies. Some of the best 
of this material is referred to in the 
list of sociological material published 
in the January-February number of 
the Wisconsin Library bulletin. The 
new industrial commission at Madi- 
son will upon application put any li- 
brary upon their mailing list for 
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valuable bulletins on labor questions 
and related subjects. 

Meaning of social service, by Hon. 
W. H. Hatton, Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Commission. Mr. Hatton said 
the first qualification was a deep 
and thorough understanding of peo- 
ple. He illustrated with an ear of 
corn, showing how the whole solar 
system has been necessary in devel- 
oping this product for feeding man. 
Man’s understanding of this phe- 
nomenon of nature and his co-opera- 
tion are necessary to produce it and 
to see that every one has his share. 
The question of production has been 
solved, but the question of distribu- 
tion now remains and is the great 
problem that must be solved by 
coming generations. But not only 
in material things is a spirit of social 
service necessary. Happiness, sym. 
bolized as a flower, should prevail, 
but ignorance prevents its wide ex- 
tent. It has been proven that by a 
change of environment, plant life 
may be transformed, and in this di- 
rection, the possibilities of influenc- 
ing humanity are limitless. Ethical 
culture, which would aid us has been 
neglected. We must all aim to seek 
a more spiritual interpretation of 


life. We need altruism and egoism 
combined and balanced, as_ typi- 
fied by the _ lighthouse, which 


gives out light to all needing it, but 
always retains enough oil to keep the 
light burning. Through such a bal- 
anee good-will and brotherly love 
will be cultivated and this is the es- 
sence of social service. 

Other addresses in this series were 
Lectures in libraries, by Mr. J. J. 
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Pettijohn of the University extension 
department; Initiative and refer- 
endum, by Hon. H. L. Ekern, Insur- 
ance commissioner, who gave a par- 
ticularly clear exposition of these 
terms and the practical working of 
recent legislation along these lines; 
Taxation problems of the 20th cen- 
tury, by Chief Justice Winslow of the 
Wisconsin supreme court, who 
showed why taxation will have to be 
increased and some of the recent 
tendencies in methods of levying; he 
also gave an interesting review of 
the English budget situation; Civic 
improvement by Mr. George E. 
Hooker, secretary of the City Club of 
Chicago; The Changing Chinese, by 
Prof. E. A. Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin, who treated the subject 
from the psychological point of view 
and threw new light on many of the 
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puzzling phases of Chinese life. The 
problem of social evil, some of the 
reasons why it exists and the chief 
remedy, the arousal of public opin- 
ion, was the subject of an address by 
Mr. George J. Kneeland, director of 
investigation for the Vice commission 
of Chicago. He thought that the 
small libraries could help by secur-. 
ing literature on the subject and by 
warning young women against the 
dangers of the great city; also by 
making the library an attractive and 
wholesome place young people in the 
small towns will be kept interested 
and prevented from leaving home. 
The library features of the pro- 
gramme were grouped around four 
main topics, upon which the discus- 
sions centered—namely Administra- 
tion, Extension and publicity, Chil- 
dren’s work, and Book selection. 


I, PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Problems of administration were 
considered during the first days. Miss 
Hazeltine opened the conference with 
words of welcome and set forth its 
purpose of giving a “‘larger vision of 
library work’’, 

The Library and the municipality, 
by M. S. Dudgeon, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. 

The city librarian as a city official 
paid from city funds, occupying a 
city building, dispensing city funds 
and a custodian of books, which are 
city property, has a distinct legal 
and moral duty to the municipality 
and to the community. The public 
office is a public trust. By reason of 


the librarian’s official position, she 
becomes a trustee. First, to account 
for every cent of funds placed in her 
charge; second, to exercise the high- 
est expenditures; 
third, to see that the library is con- 
dueted with the greatest efficiency of 
service; fourth, to become familiar 
with the city government to serve 
every other official in the municipal- 
ity; fifth, to reach absolutely every 
book needy individual in the com- 


wisdom in her 


munity. 

In placing particular emphasis 
upon the duty of universality of 
library service, the suggestion was 
made that every librarian might 
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as a check upon her own work 
classify her own community from 
along various lines. 
ask her- 
whether 


time to time 
She might time 
self the question as to 
or not she was reaching the peo- 
ple in the professions and also 
those working as artisans; at an- 
other time the question might be as 
to whether she was reaching the 
woman in the home as well as the 
man at his work; again whether the 
energetic red blooded urchin on the 
street was being served as well as the 
more anemic book-worm who sought 


at one 


the library; again whether the work- 
ing man and woman were reached as 
well as the persons of leisure; again 
whether the library was furnishing 
something to the progressive city ad- 
vancement worker, as well as to the 
studious recluse; whether there was 
any portion of the library in which 
the man in overalls and blouse felt as 
much at home as did the individual 
exhibiting recently laundered linen. 

The conference on Library fi- 
nances and the budget was opened 
by Mr. Louis J. Bailey of Gary, In- 
diana. Mr. Bailey took the percent 
per capita as the rational basis of the 
tax levy for library purposes. Of the 
cities investigated, Louisville was 
found to have the lowest, 27 cents 
per capita, Evanston, Ill, with 63 
cents, the highest. He stated that in 
a city of medium size 30 cents would 
be a fair average. This, however, 
would be totally inadequate in the 
smaller villages and towns. 

Mr. Bailey was followed by Miss 
Smith of Madison who gave a prac- 
tical demonstration as to the way in 
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which the financial system of the 
Madison Free Library is run. ‘‘To 
devise a method of protecting the 
book fund should be the aim of every 
librarian’’ she said, in summing up 
her talk. 

Mr. Dudgeon, using Wisconsin li- 
braries as his basis of comparison, 
stated that, in general, the average of 
the total income of libraries spent for 
salaries was about 331-3 per cent, 
and for books, periodicals and bind- 
ing 20 per cent. He also suggested 
that in the larger libraries, from 5 to 
10 per cent of the total income should 
be placed in a contingent fund and 
made available for unexpected ex- 
penses and activities. 

Valuable points were made by 
other speakers as to the insufficiency 
of the 10 per cent stipulation in re. 
gard to the support of Carnegie li- 
braries, the rational division of the 
book fund, and related subjects. 

In her lecture, The government 
and service of libraries, Miss MeCol- 
lough endeavored to show that all 
successful administration 
must be based upon ‘‘team work” 
between trustees, librarian and as- 
sistants. This in turn should be 
based upon efficiency of service, ra- 
tionally directed energy and a will- 
ingness to sacrifice the personal 
view point for the good of the whole. 

In the conference which followed, 
rarious administrative topics were 
discussed. Miss Kinsley of Janes- 
ville spoke upon the librarian’s need 
of coming in close personal contact 
with the members of the library 
board ; Miss Smith of La Crosse made 
a strong plea for the greater use of 


library 
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the telephone in reference work; Mr. 
Rush of St. Joseph, Missouri, gave 
testimony in favor of afternoon 
trustees’ meetings, making his argu- 
ment on the grounds of saving time 
for all concerned: Miss Hazeltine ad- 
vised an all day open library in every 
possible ease: Miss Turvill spoke 
upon the necessity of Sunday open- 
ing; and Miss Stearns emphasized 
the need of good lighting in reading 
rooms. Janitors, staff meetings, book 
thefts and mutilation were also dis- 
cussed. 

At this point Miss Stearns gave a 
suggestive paper, a summary of 
which follows: 

The library militant, by L. E. 
Stearns. In her talk, Miss Stearns 
stated that modern pedagogical and 
clerical literature is teeming at the 
present time with discussion of the 
changed conditions of society as af- 
feeting the methods of school and 
church. A report was recently made 
to the National Educational Associa- 
tion in which it was stated that, de- 
spite modern school training, disre- 
gard for law is fast becoming an 
American characteristic. The report 
contained a tentative course of in- 
struction in ethies to be pursued 
from the kindergarten through the 
high school course. Shortly before 
this report was presented, a conven- 
tion of religious workers was held at 
Philadelphia at which a report was 
made in which attention was directed 
to social conditions that call for seri- 
ous consideration and united action. 
A programme of social service was 
submitted, embracing family, church, 
and civie betterment. 
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Two conclusions stand out in 
striking and significant prominence 
in connection with these seports—- 
first, the awakening on the part of 
school and church to present condi- 
tions and their respective relations 
thereto, as opposed to the present- 
day lack of recognition of these same 
conditions on the part of librarians, 
and secondly, and what is more sig- 
nifleant, the total absence in both re- 
ports of any reference to the possible 
cooperation of the library as a reme- 
dial agency per se or through the 
utilization of the sociological ma- 
terial that should be found upon the 
library shelves. 

As the beginning of the remedy of 
this condition, Miss Stearns suggested 
that the librarian in every commun- 
ity would do well to secure the 
svilabus prepared by Dr. Wolfe, of 
Oberlin College on modern sociologi- 
cal conditions, or Miss Imhoff’s list, 
issned by the commission, as a guide 
for personal study after which the 
librarian will be able to give intelli- 
gent assistance along remedial lines. 
A librarian who looks up sweat shops 
under climatic conditions of workers 
is not well qualified for sociological 
assistance. 

In addition to the work for the 
community at large, the ‘‘ Library 
Militant’’ should give power to the 
individual soul in conduct and right 
living. Here again the works of 
sociology should hold first rank, as 
they show the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. Biography should 
rank second as offering models in 
character building and conduct. Next 
to biography should come history as 
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showing great epoch-making causes 
and results. Fiction is next in order, 
but it should be fiction ‘‘that re- 
freshes or inspires and that leaves 
only a fine and wholesome impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader,’’ as 
Mr. Larned has said. We have come 
to have no patience, in this connec- 
tion, with the idle and the lazy read- 
ers that ‘‘cannot endure the burden 
of a thought and who simply let the 
cold rapidity trickle 
through the sieve of an idle euri- 
osity,’’ as Mr. Dana has put it. We 
recognize and sympathize with those 
who drudge and who need the work 
of fiction as surcease from toil, but 
we are coming to have less and less 
patience with those who should stand 
for something better and to those to 
whom we should look for culture, 
that are willingly 


water of 


and knowingly 
wasting their time on a never ending 
diet of ‘‘best sellers.’’ The librarian 
of the ‘‘ Library Militant’’ should be- 
ware of the modern sensual-salacious 
schoo! of novelists that has recently 
reached the absolute ultimate in in- 
sidious and daring openness and sug- 
gestiveness. We realize that ‘‘Con- 
science maketh neuresthenics of us 
all,’? as Dr. Crothers has said, but 
there should be a searching of hearts 
as to our attitude toward modern fic- 
tion and its exploitation by modern 
publishers. 

One day in this group was devoted 
to civic work. Mr. Will L. Finch, of 
Chicago, associate editor of Town 
development, addressed the confer- 
ence on Civic advancement. His 
theme was the necessity for develop- 
ing community unity. He said that 
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the library could aid directly in de- 
veloping the educational and human- 
istic sides of community life, and 
that this could be done by directing 
the reading and mental tendencies of 
the youth of the city, so as to give 
him knowledge, appreciation, and 
love for his city. In a like manner 
the library can direct the thought 
and reading of new citizens and of 
the whole community along lines of 
civic advancement. 

One of the most practical talks in 
the series described above was that 
by Mr. Hooker on the Relation of the 
library and civic work. He said that 
in order to make civic development 
possible the record of experience and 
a spirit of enterprise are needed, and 
that the libraries are the store houses 
of this experience. The librarian 
should, first, gather material con. 
this record, especially the 
ephemeral pamphlet material with 
regard to present efforts, material 
that is so difficult to collect, but 
nevertheless most valuable, and, sec- 
ond, to make it count by advertising 
its presence and by organizing clubs 
for its study. Conscious efforts are 
being made to better the life of cities, 
but definite knowledge is needed 
and the library in each town can 
do much to. inform. the citizens of 
conditions elsewwhere, and_ thus 
stimulate and give wider direction to 
their efforts. As many facts, for ex- 
ample the need of consistency and 
harmony of all buildings one with 
another, are matters of education, 
the library can help with the ma- 
terials which go to prove these things 
and with its well-kept building in 


taining 
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which to bring people together. In- 
deed, the library can be an agency of 
inestimable value. 

Miss Maud van Buren, librarian of 
Mankato, Minn., who will perma- 
nently join the Commission staff in 
the fall, in a talk on Children as civic 
workers, described the results that 
could be accomplished through the 
children to further the cause of civic 
advancement. Miss van Buren’s 
article in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin of Nov.-Dee., 1910, gives a full 
aceount of this work and need not be 
It made a vivid im- 
pression on all who heard it and pro. 
voked much interested discussion. 
The Commission will furnish upon 


repented here. 


application sample forms of constitu- 
tions and by-laws for Junior civic 
leagues and articles of organization 
for adult leagues, also addresses of 
firms supplying buttons, seeds, ete. 
This talk was followed by an ad. 
mirable paper on the Workingman’s 
branch, by Mr. Charles E. Rush of 
St. Joseph, Mo. He said such a 
branch offers the very best possible 
advertisement and will appeal as no 
other special thing will, unless a busi- 
ness man’s branch as described in 
Mr. Dana’s pamphlet on the Business 
Man’s branch be excepted. It gains 
_ interest and good will by appealing 
to the workingman’s pride. He sug- 
gested that buildings should be less 
imposing, so that workingmen would 
feel comfortable. The location of the 
branch may be in a rented room; 
anyway strive to be unpretentious. 
Equipment for the branch: Quick 
reference material; specialize in par- 
ticular interest of locality; special 
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collections of railroad guides, city 
directions, flower catalogues, vaca- 
tion circulars, trade catalogues, 
pamphlets arranged by subject, pub- 
lications of societies and associa- 
tions, local church and street direc- 


tories, road maps and_ bulletins, 
plenty of magazines and_ special 


journals, best of fiction and short 
steries, messenger, telephone, writ- 
ing desk. In the branch 
bureau of 
If needed, equip with 


short, 
should be a_ practical 


information. 


a game room, bath (shower) 
room and smoking room. In a 
small town, establishment of a 


special men’s department will give 
the same results. Other suggestions 
of Mr. Rush’s for trial were a trav- 
eling branch for the city, on wheels, 
with special route, factory collee- 
tions and talks emphasizing how to 
increase Guard 
average 
He 


wants and demands practical, usua- 


earning power. 
the 


mark. 


against over-shooting 


workingman’s reading 
ble. and clear books. The greatest 
problem is to overcome: ignorance 
and indifference. Mr. Rush empha- 
sized need of advertising. Become 
as nearly as possible the ‘‘people’s 
free university.’ This is a special 
field and the idea will be rapidly 
developed in a short time, since it has 
a future. 

A conference ended the morning. 
Many questions had been raised by 
the papers that had been given, es- 
pecially on reading and smoking 
rooms for men. Miss Drotning of 
Stoughton, Miss Roberts of Elroy, 
Miss Minton, formerly in charge of 


a deposit station at Sears, Roebuck 
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& Co., Chicago, Miss Calkins of Ra- 
cine and others took part. 

Miss van Buren brought up the 
subject of inspection of the food sup- 
ply and described the work of the 
Mankato Civic League in improving 
conditions. Miss Hamilton of White- 
water, Mrs. Clough of Portage and 
Miss Bunker of Waupun described 
the civic work undertaken by their 
libraries in their respective cities. 

Saturday, July 15, was A. L. A. 
day at the conference. Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf, president of the A. L. A., was 
present and spoke briefly. Mr. Utley, 
the secretary of the association, Miss 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, 
and Miss Baldwin, secretary of the 
Minnesota Commission, all leading 
workers in the A. L. A., were 
present. 

Need of balance in library work, 
by Miss M.E. Ahern. Miss Ahern be- 
gan her paper with several striking- 
ly put illustrations of the working of 
the law of balance in the construe- 
tion of the skyscraper, in the power 
house, in the telescope and in music. 
She went on to say: ‘‘One might 
multiply these illustrations indefi- 
nitely, but it would not make plainer 
the law of balance to which nothing 
ean be added and from which noth- 
ing must be taken away. All are 
coming to see the error that may oc- 
cur in a building, in taking size for 
strength, ornament for beauty, 
swiftness for surety; in the ma- 
chinery, that safety may be sacrificed 
for speed, security be lost in false 
economy, and power diluted by ex- 
cessive distribution. The calendars 
and astronomical charts are con- 
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stantly changing as errors of false 
lines come to the surface with each 
advancement in human knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies. In the musical 
world differences between the 
schools are lessening and the ear of 
the common people is being trained 
to catch ‘the universal language of 
music, expressing the feelings which 
are too strong and deep to be ex- 


the 


pressed in words.’ 

‘‘In the library field there are re- 
lations necessary and vital. They can 
be made productive of force in all its 
better meaning, or failing that, their 
presence will mean their use to mar 
the harmony, lessen the strength, 
subvert the power, betray responsi- 
bility, and waste the substance. Be- 
ing a librarian, carries with it all the 
responsibilities of the construction 
engineer. A librarian must have a 
true measure of the soil in which he 
is to construct his library. He must 
understand the relation of the struc- 
ture to its surroundings and keep the 
value true by every law of social 
statics; he must know thoroughly the 
material that goes into the library 
and be acquainted with its proper- 
ties and uses. He must obtain com- 
petent workmen on the basis of skill 
alone, and he must remunerate them 
according to the work done and the 
scale of wages prevailing in similar 
work. He must meet the contractors 
with a sense of work well done and a 
conscience void of offense. He must 
see to it they do not misarrange 
through mistaken zeal things in his 
own plan of work; he must be sure 
his building does not jot out over the 
property line, and that the walls rise 
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straight and true to meet the super- 
structure. Small reparation will be 
made if the library walls should 
sway or lean or even fall, as library 
walls have been known to do, by say- 
ing ‘I knew better but I followed the 
If one of his 
fellow workmen should lose his foot- 


contractor’s desires.’ 


ing for the moment, it is for him to 
reach out and grasp firmly the fall- 
ing body and bring him to a place of 
safety following the example set by 
a real builder not long since, and like 
him, also, returning to his labor 
without a single boast of his act. 

‘*We need not hesitate to say that 
in the poise of the individual we find 
the power for the library dynamo; in 
the power to discern true relations 
and give proper value we adjust the 
telescope which shall reveal other 
worlds of intellectual life and spirit- 
ual light. In the power to place 
each instrument in its proper place 
according to its tone and pitch shall 
be found the harmonious volume of 
true musi¢ that shall scatter discord 
and fill all space. 

‘‘Tn this practical fashion one might 
illusirate something of the work of 
keeping the balance, realizing true 
values, hewing straight to the lines, 
without fear or favor, without vari- 
ableness or changing, with a steady 
mind undisturbed by the roar of 
popularity. Shall we escape being of 
those of whom Beecher spoke when 
he said, ‘Many men build as ecathe- 
drals are built, the part nearest the 
ground finished but the parts which 
soar toward heaven, the turrets and 
the spires forever incomplete.’ 

‘‘The inimitable John Cotton Dana 
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says: ‘Our Lindsay Swift laments 
the day when the cry went forth 
that the librarian must be a practical 
man and not a scholar.’ The edge 
of his kindly wit is turned a bit when 
we recall that he is himself in the li- 
brary business, and we feel that so 
long as libraries find his like useful, 
scholarship is not forbidden among 
us. Also we may take his humor with 
better grace, if we remember that 
while many may refine subtly in the 
violin, flute and other tender instru- 
ments, for a complete orchestra, one, 
at least, must beat the drum. 
‘*Froude in essay On 
gress, says: ‘Everyone of us, what- 
ever our speculative opinions, knows, 


his Pro- 


better than he practices, and recog- 
nizes a beter law than he obeys.’ 

The National Association as a na- 
tiona helper, by Mr .George B. Utley. 
The speaker called attention to the 
various phases of library develop- 


9? 


ment in the last quarter century and 
to the fact that the National Associa- 
tion had contributed more or less di. 
rectly to these different activities. 
Through the work of various commit- 
tees the A. L. A. has helped to solve 
many administrative problems, has 
secured a satisfactory code of cata- 
logue rules, better bookbinding from 
publishers, better library architee- 
ture and other features. There is 
now a movement to secure a code for 
classifiers. 

The speaker outlined briefly the 
work of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, mentioning among its pro- 
ducts which have been most useful to 
librarians the A. L. A. Catalog, a 
Supplement of which 1904-10 is now 
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being prepared, the Portrait Index, 
the A. L. A. Index to general litera- 
ture, which is now being reprinted, 
the List of subject headings for a dic- 
tionary catalog, a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of which will appear 
this fall, the Catalog rules, compiled 
by a joint committee of the A. L. A. 
and the British Library Association, 
the Manual of library economy, of 
which six chapters have already ap- 
peared as separate pamphlets, and 
Miss Kroeger’s Guide to reference 
books. He spoke particularly of the 
value of the monthly A. L. A. Book- 
list and of the eare and scholarship 
represented in the selections made. 
Ile stated that librarians could help 
the publishing board and through 
them its library users by suggesting 
bibliographies which were lacking 
and needed in the library world. 

The association conferences are a 
great help in keeping librarians out 
of ruts, and helping them to know 
what new developments have been 
made. The published proceedings of 
these conferences constitute what the 
speaker considered the most valuable 
contribution to the library literature 
of the year, and what every library 
worker should read. 

Mr. Utley referred to the work of 
the Executive office as a correspon- 
dence bureau for giving information 
to librarians on matters of library 
economy and administration, and 
also to the valuable service rendered 
to members of the association as an 
employment bureau, the secretary 
having secured positions for thirty li- 
brarians during the past year. 

The greatest help, the secretary 
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maintained, was in developing a 
spirit of professional dignity in its 
members through the feeling of mu- 
tual co-operation and helpfulness 
that comes from the realization that 
one is a part of a great national 
movement. He urged all library 
workers to join the American Li- 
brary Association and contribute 
their share to the national library 
development as well as receive them- 
selves the accruing benefits. 

The Commission and the local li- 
brary, by Clara F. Baldwin, was an 
admirable presentation of the sub- 
ject, and is given herewith in full. 
‘‘The function of the library commis- 
sion in establishing and organizing 
libraries has been generally recog- 
nized, but the limits of its field in re- 
lation to the administration of the lo. 
eal library are not as clearly defined. 
Perhaps this is due somewhat to the 
fact that establishment and re-organ- 
ization has absorbed most of the time 
and energy of commissions in the 
newer growing states where libraries 
are springing up almost as fast as 
commissions can keep track of them. 
Then, too, methods of organization 
have become standardized, there are 
definite laws under which libraries 
must be established, and _ technical 
systems are quite generally agreed 
upon. The assistance commissions 
can give in technical matters is rec- 
ognized and appreciated, but the as- 
sistance which may be rendered in 
solving problems of administration is 
somewhat less tangible. 

‘“There have been those among com- 
mission workers who maintained that 
the commission had no part in the ad- 
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ministration of the local library, that 
it should be merely a silent partner, 
distributing state funds to a limited 
extent, as a reward of merit for the 
purchase of approved books, and 
there to end, assuming that if the li- 
brary is once established, and suit- 
able books are added from year to 
vear, there is no need of further su- 
pervision by state authorities. But 
experience has shown that the estab- 
lishment and technical organization 
of libraries is only the beginning and 
that the ‘advisory work with librar- 
ies is limited only by the resourceful- 
ness of the commission itself.’ This 
work has developed by meeting the 
needs of libraries, and librarians and 
trustees may help the commission by 
making known their needs and eall- 
ing upon the commission for help in 
all sorts of problems. 

‘*The ideal commission,as it appears 
to me, should be a guide, counsellor 
and friend to all library workers in 
the state, never dictating or offering 
untimely criticism, but tactfully 
maintaining an attitude of helpful- 
ness, serviceableness and understand- 
ing which results in a mutual feeling 
of perfect confidence. This relation 
manifestly cannot exist without thor- 
ough knowledge on the part of the 
commission, first of the librarian and 
library board, then of the resources 
of the local library, and furthermore 
of local conditions, and this, of 
course, implies frequent visits from 
members of the commission staff. 

Librarians should do all in their 
power to make the visitors welcome, 
and these visits shall never be ‘visit- 
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ations’ to be dreaded by the li- 
brarian. 

‘‘Taking up some of the concrete 
problems of administration, as they 
have been discussed in previous con- 
ferences, let us consider what library 
commissions have done and may do 
to help the local library solve these 
problems. The first problem for con- 
sideration in library administration 
is that of finances and the budget, 
and here the first question which 
arises is how to apportion the funds. 
The commission collects reports and 
statistics which furnish valuable in- 
formation for comparison with other 
libraries. Interested trustees find 
great satisfaction in working out 
such comparisons, and librarians may 
help by keeping careful records, and 
above all by sending reports prompt- 
ly. Statistics are usually a bugbear, 
but often serve a useful purpose and 
may sometimes prove of value to 
your own library as well as to other 
libraries. Another problem which 
frequently confronts the library 
board is how to increase the library 
fund. Library commissions have 
done much to educate public senti- 
ment in favor of larger appropria- 
tions for library purposes. The re- 
cent Wisconsin bulletin on library 
appropriations is full of practical 
suggestions. In dealing with city 
councils, county or township boards, 
comparative statistics are again of 
value, and the presence of the state 
officer with an authoritative state- 
ment regarding the library law is 
often all that is needed to carry the 
day for the library. 
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‘To towns which must raise money 
to supplement the fund raised by tax- 
ation, the commission offers many 
suggestions gleaned from experiences 
of other towns. 

‘*Business methods have been sadly 
neglected in the administration of 
many libraries, but commissions have 
furnished uniform blanks for ac- 
counts, to simplify the keeping of 
records and encourage the use of bet- 
ter business methods. The impor- 
tance of this cannot be over estimat- 
ed, when it comes to seeking in- 
creased appropriations and a clear, 
business-like statement of expendi- 
tures and results obtained will often 
accomplish more than the most con- 
vineing argument as to the value of 
the library. 

‘‘Tn the problem of government and 
service, library commissions have 
helped the local library by constantly 
striving to raise the ‘standard of 1i- 
brary service throughout the state. 

‘‘The first mears to this end is the 
summer school, which has not only 
taught better methods, but inspired 
librarians with a broader view of the 
possibilities of their work. The com. 
missions have further strived to edu- 
cate boards of trustees, leading them 
gently up to the idea of trained ser- 
vice and recommending the right per- 
son when opportunity comes. 

‘‘This educating process is continu- 
ally going on at state and district 
meetings, and as a higher ideal of the 
library’s place in the community is 
established, the dignity of the librari- 
an’s office will be recognized, and 
vice versa—as better service is ren- 
dered by the library to the commun- 
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ity at large, so will the dignity of the 
institution be augmented. 

‘“Tn the relation of trustees to librar- 
ians and trustees we have one of the 
most difficult points in library ad- 
ministration. In general, librarians 
and trustees work in harmony for 
the best interests of the library, but 
unfortunately there is soemtimes, to 
use a gentle phrase of a well-beloved 
librarian of the old school, a little 
‘lack of sympathy’ and we find li- 
brarian and board working at cross 
purposes. Doubtless this is due to 
the fact that there is ‘as much hu- 
man nature in library trustees as 
there is in librarians, if not more,’ 
and librarians, perhaps on account of 
over-zeal, fail to win the support of 
their board in their favorite schemes. 
In such cases the commission may be 
extremely useful as a sort of buffer, 
or safety valve. The commission 
will endeavor to cultivate patience 
in the over-zealous librarian and may 
often clear up misunderstandings by 
a tactful handling of the situation. 
These situations are sometimes a lit- 
tle disconcerting to the commission 
worker, as when board members take 
the commission worker aside and ask 
her to correct certain faults in the 1i- 
brarian, which are evidently due to 
the fixed habits of some 50 odd years. 
Remember that commission workers 
are only human beings after-all, and 
while often effective as a high court 
of arbitration, do not set them im- 
possible tasks. I know of no better 
way of establishing friendly relations 
between librarians, trustees and com- 
mission than through the board meet- 
ing called to meet the commission 
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visitor and discuss informally the af- 
fairs of the library. Librarians 
should make every effort to get the 
board together, ask questions and 
give the trustees an opportunity to 
feel more strongly the vital connec- 
tion which should exist between the 
and the local library 
board. Sometimes a social cup of tea 
is not out of order, and does much 
to establish this ideal relation. 

‘*But it is in the broader social and 
civic work of the library that co-op- 
eration with the commission is most 
needed. In a paper on The Trend of 
Commission work, read before the 
Bretton Woods conference, Mr. Had- 
ley, then Secretary of the Indiana 
Commission, pointed out the need of 
real co-operation when he said that 
we should have ‘not simply a friend- 
ly attitude or theory of work, but a 
positive and vital connection between 
the commission 


commission 


and outside forces 
and between the commission and ev- 
ery library within its state.’ 

‘‘ A newspaper in a remote commun- 
ity recently recorded that the people 
of a certain district had established 
‘a state circulating library for the 
benefit of those up there who are un- 
able to secure literature to inculeate 
their mental faculties to keep abreast 
of the advancing march of civiliza- 
tion.’ In spite of the dizziness of 
this editorial flight, there is a certain 
stimulus in the words, and the library 
which is keeping abreast of the ad- 
vaneing march of civilization must 
bring its community into touch with 
all the great movements of the pres- 
ent for social. and civic betterment 
3ut the librarian in the small town 


sourees. 
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does not easily come in touch with 
the agencies for promoting these 


movements and the commission 
should be the connecting link 
through which these forees are 


brought to the libraries and through 
the libraries to the people. 

‘‘There are in every state, boards 
such as the state board of health, the 
and _ labor 
which are working for the conserva- 
tion of human life and natural re- 
The publications of these 
boards should not only be sent to ev- 
ery library, but their value should 
be made known to the public. There 
are state associations, not official, 
such as the Anti-Tuberculosis society, 
the Audubon society and others of a 
similar nature. All of these have lit- 
erature for free distribution, whieh 
should be brought to the people 
through the loeal library. Further- 
more, there are national associations, 


forestry commissions, 


such as the American civie associa- 
tion, the peace society and our own 
American library association, whose 
resources should be made available. 
The commission should serve to bring 
the local library into communication 
with all these state and national or- 
ganizations, not only by publishing 
lists of available publications, but 
often distributing such material, and 
seeing to it that it is brought to the 
attention of the public. The com- 
mission not only supplies literature, 
but should be able to furnish lectur- 
ers, or at least put the librarian into 
communication with such. 

‘‘The recent publication of the Wis- 
consin Commission on ‘The library 
and social movements’ is an impor- 
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tant contribution to this work, fur- 
nishing a complete list of material on 
this subject, which may be obtained 
at little or no expense. 

‘‘Mr. F. A. Hutchins in an address 
before the Minnesota Libraray Asso- 
ciation several years ago drew atten. 
tion to the enlarging field of the 
small library and emphasized the 
need of ‘closer co-operation and co- 
ordination of all of our great educa- 
tional forces, which are now wasting 
energy in duplicating methods and 
systems of popular education.’ ”’ 

““The ideal library commission 
seeks a vitalized co-operation with 
every educational ageney in the state, 
the University, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Dept., the public schools and 
the entire educational system. 

‘‘The service of a library commis- 
sion should be measured not by the 
numbers of libraries established, not 
even by the number of books avail- 
able to the reading public, but by the 
efficiency of library service through- 
out the state. The ideal commission 
then will not be satisfied when every 
town of a certain population has a li- 
brary (although this gives much 
ground for genuine satisfaction) not 
even when these libraries are well 
housed, well chosen, well organized 
and economically administered, but 
must help to keep always before the 
librarians and trustees a broader vis- 
ion of the library’s possibilities, until 
each library becomes a real factor in 
its community in ‘the fight against 
ignorance, dullness, selfishness and 
materialism’ and in the development 
of a higher ideal of citizenship so 
that each community however remote 
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will realize that it may ‘keep 
abreast of the advancing march of 
civilization’ and have a share in the 
world wide movements for social re- 
generation.”’ 

The series of discussions on general 
administration problems closed with 
a conference on Saturday. A num. 
ber of those present had been handed 
a written request to state in one sen. 
tence the most important suggestion 
received during the four days of the 
conference. Thirteen spoke briefly 
on this point. The replies indicated 
that the various suggestions setting 
forth the possibilities of the library 
as a sociological force seemed to 
those present most important. After 
various suggestions had been dis- 
cussed the following conclusions were 
reached: 

First. The librarian should keep 
posted on local social activities and 
be in sympathy with all movements 
for the sociological, economic and 
educational improvement of her com- 
munity. 

Second. While it might often be- 
come necessary for the librarian to 
become instrumental in inaugurating 
organized movements along these 
lines, it would be more tactful and 
better in all ways not to take a 
prominent official position in these 
organizations; the organization 
should be ostensibly formed and led 
by others, whatever the librarian’s 
instrumentality in the matter might 
be. 

Third. The librarian should have 
in mind that the real function of the 
library is to furnish reading material 
for her community ; that in perform- 
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ing this function she should do every- 
thing in her power to secure litera- 
ture bearing upon sociological move- 
ments and by proper publicity meth- 


II. EXTENSION 


After effective administration has 
been secured, extension and publicity 
must be carried on. Therefore the 
study of these matters logically fol- 
lowed that of administration prob- 
lems. The keynote was given by Mr. 
Legler, who was gladly welcomed 
back to Wisconsin by his former col. 
leagues. 

Mr. Legler’s three lectures on the 
Social significance of the modern 
library movement comprised a sur- 
vey of the problem, having relation 
to the factors of changing population 
as represented in the growth of the 
cities and the immigrant tides affect- 
ing both urban and country life. 
From this phase he traced, in the see- 
ond and third lectures respectively, 
the problem in the city and the 
different but related problem in the 
Em- 
phasis was laid upon the necessity ot 
beginning library work with the chil- 
dren and developing it from that 
basis into the broader fields of adult 
activity. The lectures were illustrated 
with lantern views which not only 
gave a historical sequence of library 
endeavor, but likewise represented 
typical conditions in city life and 
among country people, suggesting 
back-grounds, a knowledge of which 
must essentially precede all efforts to 
realize library opportunities in the 
best way. 


hamlets and farming regions. 
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ods should bring all material which 
she has to the attention of those to 
whom it would be of value. 


AND PUBLICITY 


Miss van Buren’s lectures on The 
library as a social center were 
packed full of detailed and practical 
suggestions for the librarian of the 
small town. In her first lecture on 
The Necessity of Publicity she made 
many excellent points, some of which 
are given. The librarian must make 
the most of what a small town can 
offer, and certainly possibility for 
getting in touch with people is pro- 
portionately greater than in the 
larger community. Make a practice 
of attending church socials and other 
gatherings, and of learning people’s 
habits, tastes, and hobbies by getting 
them to talk. It affords an oppor- 
tunity of knowing their interests and 
of recommending when they come to 
the library just the books that each 
Place more emphasis 
on the quality of your circulation, 
rather than its quantity. But such 
an intimate knowledge of your public 
cannot be discovered with only a 
bowing acquaintance with people. 

The speaker advised offering the 
use of the library for many things, 
that it may become a real center of 
interest. People who have been ben- 
efited are excellent advertisers of 
your library. Be a citizen of the 
town, with all that that implies. 

Miss van Buren suggested that all 
non-essentials of routine work be 
eliminated, so that the librarian will 


will care for. 
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have time for such publicity work, 
because the library must be adver. 
Much of this can 
be done from the loan desk, since a 


tised constantly. 


reputation for hospitality helps in 
people to the library. 
Common sense, innate good nature 
and a desire to be of service will go 
farther than book lore, though that is 
necessary. 


bringing 


The librarian’s own reading is of 
greatest importance, because you can 
make the book you have read your- 
self ‘‘go.’’ Accordingly read what 
you want to push. If your taste is 
good, the result will be a real pride in 
your institution on the part of the 
public. Board members, ministers 
and teachers as advertisers were con- 
sidered ; also the use of the telephone 
for answering questions and also for 
asking information of persons, who 
are real authorities on special sub- 
jects, with the idea of interesting 
them. 

The duty of the librarian in rais- 
ing the artistic taste of her communi- 
ty was the point emphasized in Miss 
van Buren’s second talk. She urged 
that exhibits be held and suggested 
that it is possible to get loans of pri- 
vate collections, such as Japanese art 
objects, Indian baskets, old china, 
ete. Some one in any community 
ean be found who ean give a talk on 
the exhibit and an interest in the 
books on the subject will be created. 
Exhibits of pottery attract special 
attention. Such exhibits can be 
worked up by borrowing samples of 
work from leading potteries of the 
country. Cost of expressage and of 
eareful repacking are the only ex- 
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penses, and as the exhibits are usual- 
ly sent with the understanding that 
pieces may be sold, this expense can 
be met, since the library is allowed a 
small percentage of the sales. Peo- 
ple are always glad to make pur- 
chases, since a desire to have these 
beautiful things in their homes is 
created. <A list of firms follows: 


Grueby Faience Co. Boston (makes only archi- 
tectural ware now) 

Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati 

Newcomb Art Pottery, New Orleans 

Moravian Ware Doylestown, Pa. 
titles) 

Teco Pottery, Chicago 

Hampshire Pottery, Keene, N. H. 

Markham Pottery, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pauline Pottery, Edgerton, Wis. 

Dedham Pottery, Chelsea, Mass. 

Van Briggle Pottery, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Losaati Ware, Cincinnati 

Chesapeake Pottery, Baltimore 

Ceramic Art Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Middle Lane Pottery, West Hampton, N. J. 

Ohr Pottery, Biloxi, Miss. 

S. A. Weller, Zanesville, Ohio 

J. B. Owens Pottery Co., Zanesville, Ohio 

Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. S. S. Frackleton, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Mary Chase Perry, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Linna Irelan, San Francisco 

W. P. Jervis, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Volkmar Pottery, N. Y. 

Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, Cincinnati 

Marblehead Pottery, Marblehead, Mass. 

Pewabic Pottery, Detroit, Mich. 

Handicraft Guilds of any city 


(Artistic 


A number of the picture dealers 
listed in this bulletin furnish exhibits, 
and Miss van Buren had borrowed 
one of Japanese prints, as an illus- 
tration of one that even the smallest 
library could secure. This exhibit 
was displayed in the galleries of the 
library school. 

Textile exhibits in the children’s 
The following 


room are of value. 


may be secured : 


Silk—Cheney Bros., S. Manchester, Conn. 
Fibre—International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Wood—Dr. L. H. Pammel, Ames, Iowa. 
Chocolate—Walter Baker, Dorchester, Mass. 
Trees—Wisconsin Library Commission 


The value of entertainments and 
lectures in. libraries was pointed out 
and suggestions made that domestic 
material might be utilized, such as a 
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talk by some travelled person living 
in the town. 

Receptions at the library are the 
best way to come in contact with peo- 
ple. Receptions for the teachers, 
various clubs, fraternal organizations 
and the ‘‘eity fathers’’ sug- 
The result of all such efforts 
are felt upon the character of the 
readings and are worth while. 

The conference on local extension 
work proved one of the most inter- 
esting. It was opened by Miss Kins- 
ley of Janesville, who told how she 
overcame the conservative attitude of 
the local editors against library news, 
by proving that the people were in- 
terested in reading about the library. 
She also described the work done 
with the factories and in getting the 
library club rooms used. 

Miss Quigley of St. Louis reported 
most interestingly on the publicity 
work done by the St. Louis Public 
Library, ky means of window dis- 


are 
gested. 


plays: Miss Stearns suggested greater 
use of proof slips of lists published 
in the newspapers; Miss Smith ex- 
plained the system of special sum- 
mer privileges granted by the Madi- 
son free library. Miss Hazeltine 
exhibited a collection of broadsides, 
circulars and other publicity work 
done by libraries, which she hoped 
would be suggestive. Mr. Rush sug- 
gested the value to every librarian of 
making collections of such advertis- 
ing material. 

On the opening day in the discus. 
sion of these subjects Mrs. Elmendorf 
gave her delightful paper on The 
children’s right to poetry. Her 
thesis was that poetry is an indis- 
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pensable factor in education, the 
birthright of children. Without its 
interpretation of the ideal world, the 
world of so-called fact is dull and 
lifeless. 

She quoted James Rhoades’ words 
‘‘The end of education is not to know 
but to live,’’ and followed with cer- 
tain definitions to make clear the 
meaning in which certain terms were 
used. 

First. ‘‘To live’’ is to respond to 
environment and each individual’s 
environment is so narrow that his 
share of life’s possible richness is 
meager unless he shares the experi- 
ence of othrs. 

Second. Education is, more than 
all else, an awakening of the soul to 
perceive and to some degree under- 
stand the ideal world which sur- 
rounds, penetrates and vitalizes the 
world of fact and action. 

Third. Poetry is a mode of thought 
and expression which deals with the 
ideal world. It is the expression in 
rhythmical imaginative language of 
thought and emotion which percep- 
tion of beauty has enkindled in the 
poet. 

Fourth. Beauty is, in the physical 
universe and the world of ideas, ‘‘all 
that makes life fair.’’ 

Five reasons why children have a 
right to be helped to love poetry 
were arranged in a series of figures. 

First. The poets are the noblest, 
wisest, most joyous company that the 
world possesses. Children may be 
free in that company, but only on 
condition that they are introduced by 
one who knows and loves the poets. 

Second. Poetry filled with faney 


? 
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which flies and sees is like the winged 
sandals of Perseus, strong and swift 
to bear the child to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The sandals 
must be cunningly bound on with 
thongs. 

Third. Poetry strong with imagi- 
nation is like a Genii, slave of the 
lamp, powerful to build exquisite 
dwelling places for the soul. The 
lamp should be rubbed by the child 
in youth. 

Fourth. Poetry loved and under- 
stood is like that golden bough which 
Venus helped Aeneas to find in the 
dense grove to unlock the world of 
the dead, so poetry unlocks a world 
of beauty and joy. Taste and power 
of expression are the guides. 

Fifth. Poetry uses words, common 
words, to say beautiful things and 
ever after to one who hears them 
they have new beauty and value. 
They are re-coined and have magic 
to cling to the memory. Thus when 
need comes to express deep thought 
and emotion the words the poets 
have used are a Fortunatus purse 
ever full. Poetry should be stored in 
memory. 

To illustrate the text of the paper: 


“But wise wordes taught in numbers for to 
runne 


Recorded by the Muses live for ay.” 
Edmund Spenser. Ruines of Time. 


three rosaries were strung; one to 
illustrate how the poets teach us to 
think about children; one to show us 
how the poets illuminate nature; one 
a series of poems for children. All 
called rosaries because the poems 
used have no special significance 
more than others but serve as tokens 
as do the beads of the rosary to the 
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devout, to draw the mind’s remem- 
brance to wide regions of eternal 
beauty. 


The Rosary of poems about children 
The spopennens, St. Luke’s Gospel, Chap. 1: 
46-55 


Theocritus. Idyl 13, Lang’s translation 
William Wordsworth 
Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie— 


to 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 
From Ode on Inimations of Immortality. 
Henry Vaughn. The retreat. 
Henry Vaughn. Childhood. 
—: Gilbert Holland. Lullaby from Bitter- 
weet 
Coventry Patmore. Toys 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mother, to complain.” 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
life and its few years.” 


“It is not yours, O 


“When I consider 


Rosary of Nature Poems 


Gerold Gould. Wander Thirst. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Frost at midnight. 
From “But thou, my babe” to close. 

Matthew Arnold. Dover beach. 

George Meredith. Melampus. From “The 
good physician Melampus, loving them all,” 
o “I pipe him much to his good, could he 
understand.” 

William Brighty Rands. The thought. 

Francis Thompson. In no strange land. 


Rosary of poems for children 


Lullabies: 
Christina Rossetti. Watching angels. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. Lullaby, from Mis- 

tress of the manse. 
William Brighty Rands. 
nocents’ island. 

Plays in verse: 

“Brow, brow bunkie”. 

“Dance, little baby, dance up high.” 

William Canton. “This is the way the ladies 
ride.” 

Nursery rhymes 
One misty moisty morning 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary 
Baa! baa! black sheep 
Little boy blue. 

Mrs. Carter. Nursery song. 

William Brighty Rands. 


world. 
Christina Rossetti. O Lay Moon. 
What does the bee do? 


Christian Rosetti. 
The wind-broom. 


Richard Burton. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Where go the boats. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon. The sleep song. 

R. C. Lehmann. The Elf-King’s victory. 

Margaret Deland. “While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.” 


Mrs. Elmendorf also spoke briefly 
on The Librarian’s place and power. 
She warned against the mistake of 
mistaking activity for usefulness and 
said the library should help those 
who need it most. 

Miss Tyler, Secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission, was present.for 
the discussion of Extension work and 


Lullaby from In- 


The wonderful 
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her talk on An experiment in ex- 
tension was an interesting contribu- 
tion to the subject. The substance of 
her lecture follows: 

‘‘The widespread interest in rural 
conditions, stimulated largely by the 
investigations made by President 
Roosevelt ’s Commission on Country 
Life, has aroused discussion of the 
question on the part of librarians. 
Provision had been made, however, 
some years ago, in a number of states 
for the extension of library privileges 
to those living in the country adja- 
cent to a city having a good public 
library. The interesting work of the 
Washington County Library at Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, with its book 
wagon, has for several years been 
more or less of a novelty in library 
work: and in Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
more recently California, the county 
systems have attracted much atten- 
tion; while laws containing modifica- 
tions of these plans, with the town- 
ship for the unit of extension, are 
being tried in Iowa, Indiana and 
other states. 

‘‘Rural extension of libraray privi- 
leges, upon the township basis, was 
made possible in Iowa by the enact- 
ment of the rural extension law by 
the Jowa General Assembly in 1906. 
The first law included both township 
and county extension, but technicali- 
ties in the law made it inoperative, 
and two years later it was amended 
by strengthening the township fea- 
ture which was found to be the best 
working basis, and practically elimi- 
nating the county feature. Briefly, 
the Iowa law provides that the civil 
township trustees are authorized to 
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make a contract with the nearest 
free public library for the free use of 
the books, either singly or in groups, 
by the residents of the township, and 
a tax not exceeding one mill on the 
dollar of the taxable valuation of the 
township may be levied for this pur- 
pose. The town councils of small 
towns may also contract with the 
neighboring town or city library for 
use of books and levy a tax for same. 
Authorization is also given the li- 
brary boards to loan the books either 
singly or in groups, and receive from 
the township trustees the levy there- 
for. So far, comparatively few li- 
braries in the state are actively tak- 
ing advantage of this law, although a 
large number have interested ‘the 
township trustees in the plan and se- 
cured favorable vote by them this 
past spring. 

‘“‘The method of distributing books 
from the central library varies with 
the character of the rural communi- 
ties and the topographical conditions. 
While there is a similarity between 
a large city library system and this, 
the difficulties of transportation are 
greater in the rural system. In one 
of the Towa libraries, the logical li- 
brary centers for distribution seem 
to be the country schoolhouses in the 
township. In another, the crossroad 
store or postoffice, or the farm houses 
seem more convenient; while in the 
ease of a third the surroundings are 
such that the best centers for distri- 
bution are the small towns in the 
various townships. 

‘The experiment of which I wish 
ta speak especially is the one which is 
being successfully carried on by the 
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Public Library of:Onawa, Monona 
County, Iowa. The success of this 
experiment should, it seems to me, be 
especially gratifying to Wisconsin 
because a large measure of the suc- 
cess is due to the enthusiastic, re- 
sourceful and effective work of the 
librarian, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School, Miss Ellen 1]. 
True. 

‘*The Onawa Public Library has es- 
tablished distributing centers or local 
branch libraries in the towns of Cas- 
tana, Moorhead, Soldier and Turin, 
all of which have levied a town tax 
and have also secured the co-opera- 
tion of five townships for the tax 
levy. The residents of the first town 
where a center was established (Cas- 
tana), became deeply interested, and 
have taken great local pride in pro- 
viding a suitable room and by local 
gift supplying the necessary refer- 
ence books and periodicals. The li. 
brary board in Onawa provides a 
collection of 300 books and 
there is constant interchange of re- 
eent books. About 50 or more vol- 
umes are returned at the expiration 
of three mouths or less, for a fresh 
collection. The library at Onawa also 
provides for the payment of the cus- 
todian in charge of the library. This 
plan with certain modifications is be- 
ing adopted in the other small town 
centers. The farmers in the imme- 
diate vicinity of these small towns 
naturally come to them for their mar- 
keting and trading, and are making 
generous use of the library which is 
free and which is really the Onawa 
library made locally accessible at 
their nearest shopping point. The 


about 
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population in the small towns and 
townships levying the tax is almost 
4000, while the population of Onawa 
is a little more than 2000. These fig- 
ures indicate how rural extension 
broadens the scope and field of a 
sm4ll publie library in an agricultural 
state. The financial side of the matter 
is one that must not be overlooked. 
While the altruistic side of the law is 
the chief interest, the fact remains 
that rural extension will help solve 
th financial problem of the small li- 
brary by increasing the income for 
maintenance, that will permit of the 
increase of the staff and the raising 
of standards of service, as well as the 
purchase of more books. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a large part of the in- 
come from the township tax must at 
first go into the purchase of duplicate 
copies of the standard, popular 
books, but when we realize that the 
income from the townships now asso- 
ciated with the Onawa Public Li. 
brary is larger than that from the 
town of Onawa, we can see how this 
must appeal to the library boards, 
that are confronted by the problem 
of maintaining and developing a li- 
brary in a town that has a very slight 
increase from year to year in popula- 
tion or in valuation of property. 

The Lowa rural extension law has 
already proved to be a means of ren- 
dering real educational service to 
certain localities because of the ex- 
tended use of the books where the 
plan has been tried; on the other 
hand it is already helping solve the 
problem of adequate maintenance for 
the small public library. While it is 
still more or less of an experiment 
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the general plan has proved suc¢ess- 
ful, and with certain modifications 
the law is likely to be taken advan- 
tage of by the many public libraries 
in the small towns of the state, that 
are within easy reach of the rural 
population. ’’ 

Picture exhibitions. An exhibition 
of pictures including some very fine 
reproductions of the masterpieces, 
the Copley prints, French and Ger- 
man colored prints, and many others 
suitable for school and club work was 
arranged by Miss Mary F. Carpenter. 
The walls of the lecture room and the 
exhibition halls made an attractive 
background for the exhibit, which 
remained hanging during the Con- 
ference, and was greatly enjoyed by 
those in attendance as well as by 
many outsiders. Such firms as the 
Misses Allen of Deerfield, Mass., The 
3erlin Photographie Co., Curtis and 
Cameron, Dodge Publishing Co., A. 
W. Elson & Co., Bureau of University 
Travel, A. W. Munford, The Palmer 
Co., Perry Pictures Co., Review of 
Reviews Publishing Co., and Horace 
K. Turner Co. sent very interesting 
The Com- 
mission feels very grateful to these 


and instructive exhibits. 


firms for sending representative sam- 
ples of their work and thus making 
the Exhibition possible. 

The following is the substance of a 
lecture given by Miss Carpenter on 
the subject of Picture exhibitions. 

‘*Perhaps there is no phase of the 
modern library movement which does 
more to enrich the lives of the people 
than the work done with pictures. 
In small towns where there are no 
museums or art collections, where the 
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publie does not have within its reach 
the opportunity of seeing the best 
in art, the library can play an im. 
portant part in placing in the hands 
of the people the means whereby they 
ean learn to know good pictures. For 
this reason, pieture exhibitions, or 
any kind of work with pictures 
which will be of educational value, 
either from the artistie or the prac- 
tical standpoint, is a legitimate part 
of library extension. No library to- 
day can be called modern and up to 
date which has failed to give some 
attention to the use and collection of 
pictures. 

“This has been called an age of 
pictures, not only from the import- 
ance attached to the making of beauti- 
ful reproductions, but because the 
picture has played such a large part 
in the business, educational and ar- 
tistic development of the times. It is 
a generally accepted fact, demon- 
strated by Comenius long ago in his 
Orbis Pictus, the first great picture 
book used for educational purposes, 
that the organs of sense, including 
the eyes, are the great channels to 
real knowledge. 

‘‘Various tendencies have been at 
work to bring about this increasing 
interest in pictures and their use, es- 
pecially among librarians. The de- 
sire to interest the child, whose first 
book is a picture book, to aid the 
schools, which from the kindergarten 
to the university are making every 
conceivable use of pictures, to help 
the various study clubs, civie leagues 
and other organizations, to stimulate 
individual reading, to advertise the 
library itself, and last but not least 
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to give to every one, rich and poor 
alike, the opportunity to enjoy, know 
and study the great masterpieces of 
the world, has helped to make the 
public library the benefactor which 
it is today. 

“It is this last phase, the artistic 
value of the picture, and its impor- 
tance to mankind which I wish to em- 
phasize. In this practical age when 
so much importance is attached to 
the usefulness of everything, and our 
minds are so full of the vexing prob- 
lems and demands of our complex 
civilization, is there not a tendency 
to neglect the finer things of life, 
those things which tend to develop 
our artistic tastes? Can there be 
any line of our work as librarians 
which is more worth while than to 
help stimulate the love for the beauti- 
ful in art as well as in literature ? 

‘Undoubtedly there has come to 
most of us a feeling which cannot be 
put into words upon first seeing some 
great masterpiece. I can never for. 
get my first morning spent in the 
small room in the Dresden gallery 
which is given up to Raphael’s Sis- 
tine Madonna. My intention upon 
entering the room, guide book in 
hand, was to study this picture as 
one of Raphael’s greatest works of 
art, but the moment my eyes fell 
upon it I was so filled with a feeling 
of awe, reverence and humility, that 
the idea of study was quite forgotten. 
It was an hour to feel the beauty of 
this masterpiece and to catch some 
slight bit of the meaning the artist 
had attempted to put into his picture. 
Is not this feeling of beauty, which 
comes to all of us at some time or an- 
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other, the highest test of our love for 
art? 

‘‘Whether, then, we are getting to- 
gether a mounted collection of pic- 
tures, gathered from art firms, books, 
reports, magazines or other sources, 
we should never lose sight of the 
value of the artistic side. 

‘Tf you find yourself or your li- 
brary getting into a rut, try a Picture 
exhibition. It will prove a means of 
getting out. Many librarians have ae- 
complished much by giving exhibits 
in immediate relation to the school 
work. For instance when scholars 
in the high school have been studying 
‘The Spectator,’ classes have been 
brought to the library and photo- 
graphs of old buildings in London, 
colored pictures of the interiors and 
scenes in Addison’s time represent- 
ing the manners and customs of the 
people have been shown to them. In 
like manner such subjects as the Co- 
lonial times, Civil War, North Ameri- 
can Indians can be used for picture 
exhibits for the school. Also, the 
work of club organization and indi- 
vidual lectures can be strengthened 
by such exhibitions. The subjects 
which can be used are as numerous as 
the themes studied by these organiza- 
tions. The House Beautiful, Copley 
prints of American art, The Panama 
eanal, The Alps, Bird life, Wild flow- 
ers, Japanese prints, Famous master- 
pieces, exhibits for special days and 
authors, any one of the industrial 
arts are only a few of the many in- 
teresting exhibits which can be ecar- 
ried out. It is the duty and privilege 
of the librarian to keep in touch with 
the interests of her own town and 
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people, so that she can choose the op- 
portune time and subjects for these 
exhibits. She should however, bear 
in mind that a permanent rather 
than a transient or partial interest 
should be considered in making prep- 
aration for an exhibiton. A well de- 
fined plan must be thought out and 
then every means taken to make it a 
success. ' 

‘‘Advertise your exhibition thor- 
oughly. In the newspapers first, for 
that will call general attention to it. 
If it is to reach a certain class of peo- 
ple, like trades people, club women 
or children, send out a cireular letter 
emphasizing its special value and 
why you are doing it. 
signs and place them in important 
places. It might be wise to distri- 
bute dodgers about town. Announce 
it in the churches and schools. In 
faet, do all you can to eall the atten. 
tion of the people to the exhibition 
and its value. Exhibits of this kind 
should stimulate a desire for per- 
sonal research, therefore make out 
reading lists on the subject and have 
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them printed in the newspapers and 
placed in the library where they will 
be seen. Place near by in some at- 
tractive part of the room, the books 
on the reading list. The publie will 
enjoy looking them over and hand- 
ling them and will want to read 
them. 

‘‘The arrangement of a picture ex- 
hibition for a large library, where 
every means is provided even to a 
fine room suitable for such purposes, 
is quite a different problem than that 
the small library has to face. Some- 
one has said ‘when you can’t have 
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what you like, you must like what 
you have.’ This bit of philosophy 
can be applied right here. Every li- 
brarian, no matter how small her li- 
brary building or library room, can 
find a room or corner where the wall 
space and a screen or two can be 
utilized. 

‘*A large part of the artistic influ- 
ence of your exhibition will depend 
upon the arrangement and hanging 
of the pictures. Picture catalogues 
and the School Beautiful, issued by 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wisconsin in 1907, will 
give you valuable suggestions as to 
the walls and backgrounds suitable 
for pictures. Burlap of a good shade 
of brown, green or maroon makes an 
effective background and can be ob- 
tained at little cost. 
can be 


Burlap screens 
used to great advantage. 
Every library ought to have one or 
more. Care should be taken in hang- 
ing the pictures not to crowd them 
together. Leave some space between 
each picture even if you have to 
leave -some out. The enjoyment of 
even an inferior picture hanging 
alone or with a few others in a room 
is even greater than that of a collec- 
tion of masterpieces crowded to- 
gether. 

It is an excellent plan to have in 
your library as many art catalogues 
as possible, both for your own use 
and for the public. Send for these 
and keep them together in pamphlet 
boxes on the shelves with your art 
books. 

‘‘In looking at these pictures as 
well as at others at other times, let us 
try not to be too critical or biased, 
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but rather remember that even if the 
picture as a whole fails to please, it 
may contain charming passages of 
color or subtleties of drawing which 
render it worthy of attention. ‘See 
the pictures in the fullest sense of the 
word, try to understand and appre- 
ciate them and decide for yourself 
what are the worthiest objects of ad- 
miration,’ for as Robert Louis Stev- 
enson has said ‘To know what you 
prefer instead of humbly saying 
‘Amen,’ to what the world tells you 
you ought to prefer, is to have kept 
your soul alive.’ 

The sources from which pictures 
ean be obtained are numerous. The 
following list does not pretend to in- 
clude all, but an effort has been 
made to give the best firms. In all 
cases, except the price is 
noted, catalogues will be sent free 
upon application. 


where 


I. Pictures suitable for framing and decoration 


Mary Allen, Deerfield, 
Deerfield houses and 
Historical pictures 
Prices: 35c to 


Miss Frances and 
Mass. Subjects: 
scenery, country life; 
of England, Scotland, ete. 
2.75 

Amer. Federation of arts, 1741 N. Y. Ave., 
Woshington, D. C. Loans free of charge, 
paintings by American artists. Repre- 
sentative students’ work from Penn. Acad- 
emy of art, Pratt Institute, Rhode Island 
school of design, Penn. school of industrial 
art and Cooper Institute. 

*Berlin Photographie Co., 305 
New York City. Subjects: Paintings of 
European galleries. Prices: Silver prints 
50c. Photogravures and facsimiles $2.50 
to $50. 

*Braun, Clément and Co. 13 West 46th St., New 
York City. Subjects: Paintings, and 
sculpture from the most important Euro- 
pean galleries; Architecture. Prices: $1 to 
$80 mounted. 

F. H. Bresler Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
logue. Retail dealers. 

Bunkio Matsuki, 2 Newberry St., 
Japanese prints. Catalogue—25c. 

Curtis and Cameron, Copley Square, Boston. 
Subjects: Best reproductions of American 
paintings. Prices: $1 and up. Loan ex- 
hibitions may be arranged for with this 


Madison Ave., 


No cata- 


Boston. 


firm. 

Dodge Publishing Co. 220 East 23d St., New 
York City. Subjects: Drawings and 
paintings of leading American illustrators. 
Prices: 25¢ to $20. Catalogue—l5c. 
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*A, W. Elson & Co. 146 Oliver St., Boston. 
Subjects: Architecture, sculpture and 
painting; American portraits. Prices: $5 
to $7.50; Prints for schools 10c each. 

Herman J. Hall, 6 Madison St., Chicago. 
Loans exhibits of Japanese prints water 
colors of some Chicago artists and stu- 
dents’ work from Chicago School of Fine 
Arts. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. 4 East 39th St., New 
York City. Will send free of charge exhibits 
of etchings and engravings to libraries. 
The Prang Co. 623-50 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Subjects: Lucy Fitch Perkins’ Mother 
Goose pictures. Prices: Set of 10 for $2.50 

or 40¢c each. 

G. E. Stechert, 151-55 West 25th St., New York 
City. Subjects: General. Importers of 
French and German prints. Prices: 25c 
and up. Illus. catalogue—40c. 

W. Seott Thurber, 410 8. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. No catalogue. Retail dealers. 

University Art Shop, 1664-06 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Subjects: Guerin prints— 
Publie buildings of historic interest in the 
United States, also French chateaux. 
Prices: $3.50 to $6. 

II. Study pictures—Useful for club and school 

work 

American Tissot Society. 27 East 22d St., 
New York City. Old and New Testament 
pictures. 2 sets of 120 pictures each—$1 a 
set. Good for Sunday School work. 

Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, 
Boston. Subjects: Greek and Roman 
sculpture; Italian, Dutch, Flemish and 
German paintings. Prices: le each. 80¢ 
per hundred. Michelangelo set $2.50. 

Cosmos Picture Co. 296 Broadway, New York 
City. Subjects: Popular subjects in mod- 
ern and Renaissance architecture, sculpture 
and painting. Noted persons and their 
homes. Prices: From 20c to $1 per hun- 
dred according to size. 

Detroit Publishing Co. Detroit, Mich. Sub- 
‘jects: Colored views of architecture in 
U. S., Europe and Asia. Post cards; ma- 
rine and naval views and studies of types 
and costumes. Prices: 12¢ to $3.50. Dis- 
—— to schools and libraries. Cata- 

ogzue— c. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 378-88 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Subjects: Portraits of authors 
and their homes. Prices: 10 for 20c. In 
lots of 100 or more le each. Catalogue— 
10ce. Good for bulletin work. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 4th Ave. & 30th St., 
New York City.Subjects: Historical; Brit- 
ish history, also Natural history. Prices: 
$8.75 for 12 colored wall pictures; $3.90 for 
6 port-folios of 12 pl. each (black and 


white). 

A. W. Mumford, 160 Adams St., Chicago. 
Subjects: Colored pictures of birds and 
nature. Prices: 2c each. $1.80 per hun- 
dred. 

The Palmer Co. 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
Subjects: Hiawatha pictures. Prices: 


Set of 30 for $2.00. 

Perry Pictures Co. Malden, Mass. Subjects: 
General. Prices: 1c in lots of 25 and over. 
120 for $1. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harper’s black and white prints. Sub- 
jects: General. Prices: 1300 for $1. 

Well adapted for scrap book work and picture 
bulletins. 

Review of Reviews Pub. Co. 13 Astor Place, 

New York City. Subjects: Civil war pic- 

tures. Prices: 10c for set of 18. 

* Firms starred also carry prints for school 
and club work and loan exhibits to schools 
and libraries. 
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Earl Thompson Co. Syracuse, N. Y. Subjects: 
General scenes from novels of Dickens, 
Eliot, Scott and others. Prices: 1c to 50c. 

Horace K. Turner Co. Oak Hill, Newton Cen- 
ter, Boston. Subjects: Masterpieces in 
painting, sculpture and architecture, also 
modern paintings. Prices: $1 to $100; 
Study prints—sets of 10 for 5c. Excellent 
for school work. Catalogue—10c. 


The Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission has sets of pictures suitable 
for exhibits or library decoration, 
which may be borrowed for one 
month’s time. Each library pays the 
expense of shipping. A list of these 
pictures will be sent upon applica- 
tion.’’ 

Cooperation with other educational 
and social agencies. One of the most 
important suggestions that came up 
for discussion during the library 
conference was the service which the 
library can render to its community 
in furnishing material for debates, 
study club work, university exten- 
sion work and discussions of muni- 
cipal affairs of local public interest 
generally. A special effort was made 
to outline a method by which the li- 
brary can cooperate with the library 
commission, the legislative reference 
department and the university exten- 
sion division in furnishing material 
and giving assistance without dupli- 
cation of either material or effort. 

On Friday morning, July 14th, Mr. 
Pettijohn introduced the subject by 
giving an idea of the nature of the 
university extension work, the pur- 
poses sought to be accomplished and 
the means employed, explaining par- 
ticularly the system of extension lec- 
tures and suggesting methods of co- 
operation on the part of the library. 

On Wednesday, July 19, Mr. 
Hutchins took up the subject, empha- 
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sizing particularly the reference ma- 
terial furnished by the university ex- 
tension and explaining how the uni- 
versity extension division could be 
relieved of much of this work to the 
definite benefit of the library and the 
librarian. . 

The matter was also the subject of 
a conference held Saturday morining, 
July 22, conducted by Mr. Dudgeon 
and at which Miss Almere Scott of 
the university extension and Miss 
Ono Mary Imhoff of the legislative 
reference library were present, both 
taking part in the discussion and 
making many valuable suggestions. 
Miss Scott particularly emphasized 
the fact that the university exten- 
sion was unwilling to supplant the 
library in this work and wished 
rather to supplement it. Many li- 
brarians present took part in the dis- 
cussion and made most valuable sug- 
gestions. 

The conclusions that were arrivea 
at after these talks and conferences 
might be summarized as follows: 

First, the librarian should have on 
hand whenever possible duplicate 
magazines, documents and other ma. 
terial, much of it unbound and in the 
nature of pamphlets, which will be 
available for reference work upon 
subjects of current public interest. 

Second, the librarian should keep 
in close touch with school authori- 
ties, debating clubs, woman’s clubs, 
city officers and publie spirited citi- 
zens, in order to know and under- 
stand not only what subjects are 
under present consideration, but in 
order to anticipate so far as possible, 
topies which are likely to become the 
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subject «f future discussion and pub- 
lic consideration. 

Third, all these persons who are 
interested in such discussions should 
be convinced of the willingness and 
ability of the librarian to actively 
aid in furnishing material for discus- 
sions and general publicity should be 
given to the emphasis that the li- 
brary was placing upon this line of 
work. 

Fourth, a strong effort should be 
made to induce groups of debaters, 
or others, to fix their programs as 
far in advance as possible, thus giv- 
ing the librarian an opportunity to 
get together the best material and 
avoiding a final ineffective rush for 
literature on the chosen subject. 

Fifth, when a subject is up for 
consideration the librarian should 
promptly tender and furnish what 
inaterial she has, made up of her re- 
serve stock of duplicate magazines, 
documents and other pamphlets as 
well as books, and should then en- 
deavor to gather all additional ma- 
terial obtainable, including particu- 
lerly material obtainable without 
great expense, as well as books which 
would be of permanent value in the 
library applying directly, where pos- 
sible, to such sources of information 
as the cooperative association formed 
for discussing current civie and pub- 
lie problems. 

Sixth, after the librarian has ex- 
hausted all her own resources appli- 
cation should then be made to the co- 
operative instrumentalities, whose 
splendid resources would at once be 
placed at her disposal. These instru- 
mentalities include the university ex- 
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tension division, the state historical 
society library, the university library 
and the legislative reference library 
and the library commission. 

It was also suggested that if the 
university extension division would 
keep the libraries informed as to lec- 
tures to be given upon any topic and 
subjects that were to be considered 
by classes or groups, furnishing 
where possible, a list of books and 
other material upon the subject, the 
libraries could be of greater assist- 
ance in collecting material and post- 
ing or publishing lists of the materia) 
in advance of the time when the lec- 
ture was to be given or the subject 
discussed. 

Madison’s experience in securing 
at the same time valuable duplicate 
periodicals and old paper will be of 
interest. 

Three years ago a committee of the 
Woman’s Club of Madison gathered 
old paper and magazines from the 
homes of the city and sold them to 
get money to buy children’s books 
for the public library. The purpose 
of the collection appealed to mothers, 
teachers and children, and was ef- 
feetively advertised by the schools. 
The ‘‘old paper’’ when collected was 
found to contain a considerable pro- 
portion of numbers of the best peri- 
odicals of comparatively recent 
years. It seemed a waste to grind 
such material for pulp, and it was 
carefully gleaned from the mass and 
exchanged for old books and reports 
with the free library commission and 
the extension division. The prices ob- 
tained for the old paper collection 
were much higher than are usually 
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paid, and were secured by corre- 
sponding directly with the paper 
manufacturers of the Fox River Val- 
ley. Two collections were made, one 
in the early fall, and the other at the 
usual house cleaning time in the 
spring. The net returns of the col- 
lection was $600.00, after paying for 
the teams which were used in col- 
lecting. Before correspondence with 
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the paper mill men the library was 
getting only fifteen cents a hundred 
for small lots of waste paper at the 
library. After that much higher 
prices were paid. At Baraboo, the 
newspaper offices offered to bail the 
waste paper without charge, thus 
rendering the handling of it much 
less cumbersome. 


Ill, CHILDREN’S WORK 


Children’s work formed the sub- 
ject for three days’ study. Mrs. Gud- 
run Thorne-Thomsen of the Chicago 
School of Education was secured as 
Her four lectures on Chil. 
dren’s literature were most enjoy- 
able and suggestive in every respect, 
and will stimulate children’s work in 
the state. An outline is given. 

Fairy tales—old and new. Old 
Fairy tales are suited to our children 
on account of their simple, happy 
conceptions of life and absolute sin- 
cerity. Their imaginative level is the 
same as that of our children from 
four to nine years of age. The form 
in the best of them is literary art. 

In regard to adaptation, many 
fairy stories show splendid central 
action, but have too many incidents, 
or are too gruesome, or over-loaded 
with imaginative details. The child 
story must be based on the same con- 
structive principles as those of the 
story for adults. Adapt the story so 
that it may be an artistic whole. 
Among the ancient fairy tales, there 
are stories suited to all moods of 
child nature, the humorous, the 
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subtly beautiful, the tragic and the 
grand heroic. 

Her criticism of modern fairy tales 
was this—primitive man ‘‘believed’’, 
present day fairy tale writers ‘‘make 
believe’’. Their tales lose the simple 
convincing atmosphere, are often 
adult philosophizing put in fairy tale 
Nearly always the modern 
fairy tale is a sermon in disguise. 
The condescending air of the teller 
proves his inability to think as a 
child and to speak as.a child. Some 
exceptions are—Little Black Sambo, 
by Helen Bannerman; Some of 
Stockton’s tales; Kingsley and Haw- 
thorne, eliminating their philosophy. 

We err in giving the children too 
many fairy tales. A few ‘‘best’’ told 
and re-told will offer much more lit- 
erary education than a great number 
of the mediocre stories usually told. 

Twelve of best old fairy tales: 
The Woman and her Sixpence; The 
Pancake; Three Billy Goats Gruff; 
The three bears (original form) ; 
Boots and his brothers; Bremen 
musicians; Cinderella; Briar Rose or 
Sleeping Beauty; Beauty and the 


form. 
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Beast ; Twelve wild ducks (adapted) ; 
East 0’ the Sun, West o’ the Moon 
(Adapted); Snow-white and the 
Dwarfs (Adapted). 

Hero cycles. These are adapted to 
the older children because of their 
dramatie action, bold spirit, and 
sound ethical tone. To follow one 
hero through many adventures helps 
to conserve continuous interest, and 
leads away from scrappy reading, 
makes a link between the short story 
and the longer novel. 

Five of the best hero cycles. The 
Odyssey; The Iliad; Sigurd the Vol. 
sung; Robin Hood; King Arthur le- 
gends. 

As far as possible the children 
should have the original material. 
The Odyssey, Palmer’s translations; 
The Iliad, Bryan’s translation; Sig- 
urd the Volsung, Anderson’s transla- 
tion, as well as Morris’ poetic ver- 
sion; Robin Hood from the ballads. 
(The best form is probably Howard 
Pyle’s King Arthur legends from the 
Arthurian ballads); Malory’s King 
Arthur; Lanier’s The Boy’s King 
Arthur. 

Nature stories—Myths. Is it nec- 
essary for nature study to borrow the 
fanciful garb of fairy tale? The 
made-up science stories aiming to 
teach facts pleasantly fail as science 
and also as art. They violate the 
vital principles of science to record 
observation impersonally, and fail as 
litrature in their didactic form. The 
characteristics of animals may be 
found in the folklore of all nations 
as well as in some modern writings, 
as the fables, Reynard, the Fox and 
Bre’r Rabbit. Kipling in the Jungle 
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books presents the best modern treat- 
ment of the animal story from a lit- 
erary point of view. The modern 
sentimental treatment of animal life 
to procure sympathy for our dumb 
friends is most pernicious. 

Literary standards should always 
be applied to a child story as vig- 
orously as to a story for adults. A 
myth should therefore only be ad- 
mitted as it proves itself to be litera- 
ture. Some charming myths may be 
found voicing primitive man’s idea 
of nature, as The Winds from Hia- 
watha, Balder, the Beautiful, Perse- 
phone. In such cases, the nature 
meaning is long since forgotten, and 
the story lives as literature on ac- 
count of its interpretation of human 
life. 

The realistic story. Used, first, as 
an antidote against too much dream- 
ing, too much fairy tale reading; sec- 
ond, because simple child life, every- 
day experiences, should also be pre- 
sented to children in an artistic light, 
so that these may prove delightful 
and worth while. ‘‘We’re made so 
we love first, when we see them 
painted, things we have passed a 
thousand times, nor cared to see.’’ 

The true story of literary merit is 
difficult to find. It is usually com- 
monplace, sentimental, obviously 
moralizing, or over sensational. 
Robinson Crusoe (always from the 
original) makes a good type for 
younger children of a wholesome 
well written realistic story. For 
older children some of the folklore 
stories embodying the wit and wis. 
dom of the childlike mind seem best, 
as Saddle to Rags—from old English 
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and Scotch ballads, How to Silence a 
Princess, from the Norwegian, may 
serve as types, some of Tolstoy’s 
short stories as, Where Love is, there 
God is also, and Selma Lagerlof’s 
The Bird’s Nest, are exquisite, both 
from the standpoint of form and 
content. 

Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen also con- 
ducted a story hour symposium. She 
gave first some hints as to the or- 
ganization and conduct of the story 
hour and suggestions as to the selec- 
tion of stories. Children should be 
divided into groups according to age, 
taking those from six to ten, and 
from ten up separately. Children 
younger than six should not be al- 
lowed to come, if there 1s a kinder- 
varten where they hear stories. For 
the younger group use poems, 
rhymes, fairy tales and _ realistic 
stories. Tell good stories and repeat 
them as often as the children are 
willing to hear them with the idea of 
counteracting that restless demand of 
modern life for something new. 
With the older group use the cycles 
to hold the interest from week to 
week, and poems and humorous 
stories. 

In beginning her own story work, 
Mrs. Thomsen met the teachers of 
Chicago and asked their cooperation, 
explaining the purpose and request- 
ing them to report any increase in 
reading. These reports were grati- 
fying in proving the value of the 
work. 

The length of time the story hour 
should last varies from 30 to 45 
minutes according to the age of the 
group. The groups should be small. 
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Do not encourage large numbers, be- 
cause dramatic stories rather than 
the quieter and more beautiful have 
to be used to hold the interest of 
such numbers. In regard to prepara- 
tion for telling stories, Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen said it could not be too well 
done. Tell what you love yourself; 
know why you are telling it; remem- 
ber the pictures, rather than the 
words. Do not get lost in the de- 
tails, because the story must be well 
organized. Select a story with ac- 
tion and not too much description. 
As for gestures use only the natural 
ones; exhibit only such emotions as 
you actually feel, otherwise there is 
affectation. 

Stories were told illustrating dif- 
ferent types for varying ages. Mrs. 
Brett of Green Bay gave the Legend 
of the Redbanks, showing how the 
Indian legends make acceptable 
stories for telling to children. Miss 
Davis of Oshkosh told Piccola, an 
example of a realistic story in a sym- 
pathetic form; Miss Gregory of Mil- 
waukee, The Tongue-cut sparrow, a 
Japanese fairy tale; Miss Lathrop of 
Madison, The pancake story, an ex- 
ample of a repetition story, that 
pleases the little child, since he can 
anticipate what is coming; and Miss 
Wilkinson, of Superior, The Tar- 
baby from Uncle Remus. 

Work with clubs and reading 
circles for girls was discussed by 
Miss Dousman of Milwaukee. Miss 
Dousman suggested a constitution 
for such an organization and a copy 
will be supplied by the Commission 
upon request. She spoke in part as 
follows: 
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How to organize girl’s clubs. Post 
notice to the effect that clubs for 
boys or girls are being started and 
that any one in such and such grades 
may join by applying to the librar- 
ian, or the children’s librarian. 
Talk to the individual or group and 
arrange a time for an informal meet- 
ing. When the children assemble, if 
they are of different ages, divide 
them into groups of about fifteen. It 
is better to have members from dif- 
ferent schools if possible, for when a 
majority in a club comes from one 
school or grade, there is apt to be 
cliques in the club which is undesir- 
able. Democracy is one of the traits 
you desire to develop in your girls. 

Tell the girls that the general pur- 
pose in forming the club is to en- 
courage a love of good reading. 
Draw up a simple constitution. Al- 
low members to name the club and to 
vote on articles of the constitution. 
Put great stress on the membership 
article, especially on section refer- 
ing to attendance, for the success of 
the club depends on the ability of 
the director to inspire an esprit de 
corps which can not be developed if 
members do not attend meetings 
regularly. Have short terms of of- 
fice, for it tends to promote interest 
and good behavior; also give each 
girl an opportunity to render some 
service to the club while holding of- 
fice. Experience in acting as secre- 
tary is good training. Permit mem- 
bers to decide on matters of dues 
and pins. 

Method of conducting club. It may 
be necessary in small] libraries to de- 
pend on volunteer assistance for club 
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work as it is in large libraries, if 
many clubs are to be formed. 

A club leader must have the ability 
to interest young people, else she will 
fail even though she be ever so well 
informed. She will have no dis- 
cipline if she can not interest. If she 
is a volunteer, she must be a person 
with a sense of responsibility on 
whom you can depend. Personal ex- 
perience proves that it is more satis- 
factory and better results are ac- 
complished by having the director 
read aloud, if there is to be reading. 
Children in the seventh and eighth 
grades are such poor readers that 
they fail to hold the attention of the 
club if called upon to read. Children 
are not asked to write papers or do 
outside work for the club as they are 
already overworked in school. 

The club in the library is not in- 
tended to supplement school work 
nor for the purpose of study, but it 
is organized for the purpose of arous- 
ing an interest in reading, and also 
for the purpose of interesting chil- 
dren in the library. In reality it ac- 
complishes much more. Members be- 
come acquainted with much good lit- 
erature which they do not know in 
grade schools; they gain confidence 
and self-possession in the organized 
club and not least by any means they 
improve in manners and speech. 

Means of holding interest of girls. 
Put the responsibility of conducting 
business, receiving guests and all 
matters relating to enforcing of rules 
of the club on the members. Have 
social meetings once or twice a year 
at which serve light refreshments; or 
play paper and pencil games if inter- 
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est in the program flags. Have a 
guest day. Invite mothers and 
friends and have a special program. 
Have joint meetings of clubs and ask 
members of each elub to tell some- 
thing about the work of the other. 
Such meetings will stimulate inter- 
est. Spend a little time studying 
parliamentary rules and devote five 
minutes at each meeting in the begin- 
ning of the season to parliamentary 
practice. 

Allow girls to make presents to 
the library if they desire to; to help 
in arranging Christmas decorations. 
The children in a Milwaukee club 
made wreaths of greens and helped 
trim the Christmas tree for several 
seasons. They also presented a beau- 
tiful flag to the children’s room. 

If the club decides to have dues, 
suggest to them the plan of helping 
children less fortunate than them- 
selves. This will tend to direct their 
interest toward social activities. 

The Heroes and Heroines club of 
Milwaukee paid the salary for a week 
of a matron serving a penny lunch at 
a near-by school. Another club 
bought, paid for, and delivered a 
Christmas dinner to a poor family, 
children of the family being patrons 
of the children’s room. At other 
times books for a traveling library 
were collected and sent to the Free 
Library Commission for distribution. 
Plants, valentines and other gifts 
were sent to the Children’s Free Hos. 
pital. Methods which tend to de- 
velop the social and civie qualities in 
‘children are a perfectly legitimate 
part of club work in libraries. 
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Material to use. The lists pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh bulletins are 
good, especially ‘‘Heroines of his- 
tory’’ and ‘‘Famous queens’’, which 
are excelent to begin with. Some of 
the volumes of Young Folk’s Li- 
brary and Children’s Hour are use- 
ful. Biography appeals to girls it 
subjects are well chosen and vividly 
presented. Director must give the 
character chosen a good background. 
She must be familiar with the period 
in history to give the character an 
historical setting. Biographies of 
Joan of Are, Stories of the Saints, 
Characters from the Bible, Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton are favor- 
ites with most girls. Poetry, chap- 
ters from great books and _ biog- 
raphies of authors will interest. Use 
books of biography from adult col- 
lections for illustrations and for en. 
richment of subject. Tudor Jenks 
‘*Tn the days of Seott’’ is good for the 
use of the director in the study ot 
Seott. A course on authors of chil- 
dren’s books was enjoyed in Milwau- 
kee. It is more difficult to interest 
girls in travel than in biography, but 
it can be done by using much pic- 
torial matter, picture postals, stere- 
opticon, or by having interesting peo- 
ple tell personal experiences. 

It is well to make a general outline 
for the year, but it does not do to ad- 
here too strictly to it, as something 
of interest is apt to come up at any 
time. Variety, vigor, vividness should 
be the slogan and interest above all 
things. When you enter your club 
room shut out moods, and put your 
heart and head into your work, and 
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you can make the much dreaded 
‘‘gir] in the library’’ like anything 
you want her to like. 

One day was especially devoted to 
library work with schools. The sub- 
ject was introduced by Mr. C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The librarian and the school 
Mr. Cary gave a strong presentation 
of what a librarian should be, what 
she should know, and what she 
should do. 

1. What the librarian should be: 
first, the librarian should be a lover 
of children; second, she should be a 
woman of sympathetic nature; third, 
she should be inventive, a person of 
originality and initiatve; fourth, she 
should be aggressve, energetic, en- 
thusiastic; fifth, she should have the 
teaching instinct, a natural ability to 
impart knowledge to children; sixth, 
she should be in spirit a missionary. 

2. What the librarian should 
know: first, the librarian should know 
child nature and its interests; sec- 
ond, she should familiarize herself 
with the course of studies in the 
schools; third, she should become ac- 
quainted with the teachers and 
know their aims and _ purposes; 
fourth, she should personally know 
the pupils so far as possible. 

3. What a librarian should do: 
first, in cooperating with the schools 
she should be ready with reading 
lists for all oceasions, she should 
have special books and selections for 
birthday and other celebrations, she 
should maintain, if possible, a story 
hour, giving the smaller children an 
opportunity to become familiar with 
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the child classics, she should care- 
fully organize the duplicate school 
collection if one were maintained and 
ctherwise systematically arrange for 
sending out and exchanging books; 
second, she should train the children 
to use the library, help them to ac- 
quire the library habit, make them 
lovers of books and of literature so 
that the doors of the library may be 
open to them after the doors of the 
school house are closed. 

Mr. Cary was followed by Miss 
McCollough in a paper on The Chil. 
dren end the library. She made a 
plea for attractive, well equipped, 
well organized children’s rooms, in 
charge of a person especially fitted 
for this particular kind of work. 
Good discipline, founded upon a 
sympathetic understanding between 
the librarian and the child and a mu- 
tual respect for the ‘‘square deal’’, 
will be the natural outgrowth of 
such conditions. 

Work with school should be di- 
rected toward a definite end and 
should not be done in the usual hit- 
or-miss fashion. When this becomes 
general the library will have made 
a long stride toward a fuller recog- 
nition by the world, as a part of the 
educational system of the age. 

Practical systems of Library in- 
struction in schools were described 
by Miss Smith of Madison and Mrs. 
Clough of Portage. 

Miss Smith has prepared a synop- 
sis of her work, which is printed 
here: 

The library instruction outlined 
below is given to eighth grade pupils 
as children at this age very easily 
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and quickly acquire this kind of in- 
formation, can use it at once in their 
work and continue to use it in high 
school work. If they leave school 
upon finshing this grade, the library 
has a different significance for them 
than it otherwise would have. The 
talks can be given to a whole room of 
children and then they should be di- 
vided into groups for doing the work 
at the library without interfering 
with the school work. 

The first step for the librarian is to 
obtain permission from the schoo) 
superintendent that she may give 
this work. After this has been done, 
definite arrangements for the work 
to be done in each school are made 
with the teacher of the school. The 
librarian asks that she may visit the 
school four successive days and be 
given twenty minutes each day. As 
soon as possible after these talks, the 
pupils are to be sent to the library in 
groups of from 15 to 18 for an hour’s 
work. The talks are given at any 
time of day most convenient to 
the teacher, the librarian adapting 
herself to the school schedule. The 
visit to the library must be made be- 
fore three o’clock, morning being the 
best time. Children ought never to 
be sent for this work at the close of 
school in the afternoon, as neither 
they nor the librarians can do good 
work then. 

Talk 1. For the first talk take up 
classification and arrangement of 
books. Put on the blackboard the 
ten classes of the Dewey system with 
name for each class, explaining 
names which may not be clear to 
children, as sociology and philology. 
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Give the reason for the name Dewey. 
Write out the divisions of the 900 
class. Leave these on board and ask 
children to learn the ten classes for 
the next day. 

Write out the ten divisions of the 
500 class and then the sections of 
510, simply as an illustration of the 
farther decimal division. Do not ask 
this to be learned. Emphasize over 
and over the grouping of books on 
same subject so that children will 
understand the reason for the library 
arrangement of books. That is the 
idea to leave with them this day. 

Explain how the author number is 
obtained and put on board—call no. 
==class no.+-author no. Explain why 
call no. is the name. 

Draw plan of the book room at the 
library and by putting on the class 
numbers, show where each class is 
located. Explain what a stack is, if 
library has stacks. Put running 
questions to children, ‘‘Where will 
you find a history? a book on art? 
on religion?’ Call attention to 
labels as time savers. 

Talk 2. Obtain a list of the chil- 
dren’s names, and question them in 
a review on what you gave the day 
before. Put call nos. on the board, 
one by one, but rapidly, and call on 
a child to tell what he knows about 
the book from the eallno. Example: 
240 is a book on religion by a man 
whose name begins with C. 

Tell the children the two excep- 
tions to the rules you gave. Explain 
about fiction first and then define col- 
lective and individual biography. In 
individual biography, get children to 
werk out the author letter by first 
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putting on the board call nos. of sev- 
eral biographies of Lincoln with 
author letter from author of biogra- 
phy. Then by showing them how 
these biographies would be scattered 
among others, and thus break the 
rule of the day before, that said all 
books on a subject stand together, 
get them to tell you what to take for 
the author letter. 

For the new part of the talk, draw 
a plan of the reference room, show- 
ing how same arrangement holds 
here. Explain the term reference, 
and the mark added to eall no. to 
indicate book is a reference book. 
Explain about general reference 
books, reference books for each elass, 
reference copies of books and tem- 
porary reference books. In tempor- 
ary reference books, make clear to 
them the object, to serve more peo- 
ple, not to favor a few. 

Talk 3. Review by eall nos. as on 
the previous day, adding to ones of 
day before reference, fiction, collec- 
tive and individual biographies. Sat- 
isfy yourself that the children have 
clear ideas about these. 

The talk for the day is on the cata- 
logue. Explain why catalogue is 
not printed but on cards. Tell them 
you going to catalogue some 
books for them on the board and for 
the first choose one whose title gives 
a clue to the subject of the book. On 
the board write author, surname 
only, title and call number. Label it 
author card. Explain why a title 
ecard is made and make one on the 
board. Explain why a subject card 
is made and make one. Label the 
last two also. Take another book and 
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have different children dictate to you 
what the cards would be and put 
those on the board. Do as many as 
you have time to do. For one take a 
book whose subject is not suggested 
by title and let children guess and 
from this work out analyticals with 
the paging. Explain how cards are 
arranged and have them tell you the 
order in which the ecards on the 
board would be placed. Number 
cards as they give them. Draw plan 
of catalogue case, putting index let- 
ters in a number of the drawers. Ask 
children in which drawers the cards 
on the board would go. 

Talk 4. At the beginning of this 
talk, say to the children what you 
may wish to say in a general way 
about the library. If there is a dis-. 
cipline problem at the library, now is 
a good time to state how you feel 
about it. Be brief in these state- 
ments. The children by this time will 
feel somewhat acquainted with you 
and receive what you say differently 
from what they would if you had 
started the first talk in this way. 

For the day’s talk, bring the first 
and any following number of a vol- 
ume, not the second, of a magazine. 
Call attention first to the contents 
page of no. 1 and the paging. Do the 
same with number four, showing how 
they are parts of volume. Have with 
the index of the volume and 
show how this takes the place of the 
six contents pages as a guide to con- 
tents. Place on board backs of sev- 
eral volumes of magazines, arranging 
by volume and bring out the idea of 
file. Ask them now how they would 
get at contents of the file. 
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Put on board the name of the 
abridged Poole with dates covered. 
Explain name and somewhat of how 
it was made, bringing out clearly its 


great use as a time saver. Add the 


name of the Readers’ Guide with 
dates. Take a number of topics and 
ask children which index to use, 


bringing out the significance of date 
for some topics, as air-ships for in- 
Place on board a few items 
from library checklist of bound mag. 
azine files and explain items like 
lorum l-date and broken file vol. 
Ask them if library has vol- 


stance. 


umes. 
umes so and so. 

Take children to 
reference room. Explain very briefly 


Visit to library. 


date and general character of gen- 
eral cyclopedias. Then quickly pass 
around the reference room, calling 
their attention to the reference books 
they will need to use soon and asking 
them to look them over when they 
have a few minutes in the library, as 
« catalogue can not indicate their 
whole contents. A ecard is then given 
to each child and he is asked to find 
each book on it and bring each book 
on it to a librarian to see that he is 
correct and then replace the book. 
The card for each child is different, 
and contains six entries for books, 
one being fiction, one a reference 
book and the last a bound magazine. 
The books are so selected that con- 
gestion in the stacks is avoided. 

Sample card—Yellow card 
$24 Boyd 
Bo Autumn holidays of the country par- 

ee 

Hereward 

598 Newton 


N48 Dictionary of birds 
901 Mahan 
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N33m Life of Nelson 
308 Cleveland 
C54 Presidential problems 
Century 60 :522-33 

After he has finished this work, 
give either of the following 
eards, part of the children working 
at the eatalogue, while others are 
working with the periodical indexes. 


him 


Sample card—White card—Catalogue work. 

How many books in library contain writing 
by Daniel Defoe? 

How many books in library contain writing 
about Daniel Defoe? 

Find one of each kind on the shelves. 
Sample card—Blue card—Magazine index 
work 
Find a 1908 magazine article of the West 

Point Military Academy. 

The different colors are used, as 
the child knows when he has had 
the three he has finished, then gives 
his name, and is registered as having 
done it. No standing is given. 

The aim of this work is to make 
the child feel at home in the main li- 
brary by understanding its mechani- 
eal features and realizing these are 
an aid to him and the enjoyment of 
books he finds there. If possible, this 
work should be done by the librarian 
and the main desk assistants as the 
feel 
quainted with them, and they will 
learn to know the children. The work 
can be done in the time indicated, if 
the librarian plans exactly what she 
is going to say, says it clearly and 1s 
willing to be satisfied if the child 
learns these few fundamental facts 
about the library. She will find that 
farther knowledge will come to him 
easily, if she has not confused him 
with trying to teach too much of li- 
brary mechanics. He will feel sure 
of his knowledge and will know how 
to ask for further help intelligently 
if he needs it. 


children will through it ac- 
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Mrs. Clough’s paper on The libra- 
ry and the schools follows: 

Every librarian will recognize that 
her best field for effective work is 
with the children in the schools. It 
is a work of difficulty to modify and 
change the reading preferences 
and habits of adults. Not so with 
children. In general they can be 
moulded as to their taste for reading 
and choice of books. To accomplish 
these results, the cooperation of li- 
brarian, teachers and parents is nec- 
essary and it must be largely the aim 
and work of the librarian to bring 
into play this cooperation and to 
make it effective. 

It is the primary purpose of the 
librarian to interest the child in the 
reading of good books and in tho 
quest for information. Then follows 
the purpose to interest him in the li- 
brary as the home of good books and 
the repository of information. And 
then her third purpose is to interest 
him in the mechanism and technique 
of the litrary so that he may make 
himself -master of its resources. 

First, as to the awakening of the 
child’s interest in the reading of 
good books. The library does not 
exist for itself alone, and it must not 
always be thrust forward. It must 
not be allowed to come in between 
the child and the interest we are try- 
ing to create in good books. Some- 
times this interest can better be 
awakened outside of the library than 
in it. 

Interest in some phases of the col- 
lateral work of libraries may attract 
children within their doors and mere 
contact with books and nibbling at 
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them may result in awakening inter- 
est in the books themselves. <A large 
propertion of children come to the li- 
brary with a liking for books and it 
requires only a sympathetic touch to 
quicken their desires. But where in- 
terest is not yet alive we look, in 
general, for its being aroused outside 
of the library. 

It is here that we need the co- 
operation of teachers and parents. Of 
course with the teachers every child 
of this class is to become more or 
less of a special study. But the li- 
brarian’s contact with the school is 
not such as to make this possible. She 
must, in general, take the pupils in 
groups and classes and still in such a 
way as to awaken interest and main- 
tain it. Interest is the key-note to 
success in the winning and making 
of readers. 

The librarian may meet the chil- 
dren in the schools with selected 
readings or with stories that leave 
the children bound with some cord of 
interest to the books from which the 
selections have been taken. It is here 
that a great deal of art is required. 
Conferences with teachers respecting 
their non-readers and suggestions as 
to how they may be reached, and 
conferences with such pupils them- 
selves either in school or in their 
chance visits to the library may get 
some leven into the dull lump and 
produce the effect desired. Confer- 
ences with parents may lead to suc- 
cess. From them can be learned the 
likes and dislikes of the child, his 
home reading, for every one reads 
something, his natural bent and the 
direction of his activities. Following 
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these lines and those that the teacher 
can give to the point where they 
cross, you reach the center of his 
interests and about that center you 
may plan his reading with the best 
hope of success. 

There is something of danger in 
the compulsory allotments of the 
school unless the child is touched at 
the point where the soul comes to 
the surface and the flesh is quick. 
Too often the literary readings of the 
school room are but perfunctory 
processes because they do not touch 
the child at any of the natural cen- 
ters of interest. Too many high 
school graduates, after four years of 
literary reading from the master- 
pieces and with handsome eredits, 
drop down to mere novel reading and 
all because the subject never broke 
through the epidermal crust of indif- 
ference to be grafted upon flesh alive 
with the red blood of interest. 

It can be seen that if an interest in 
reading is to be awakened and devel- 
oped it will be by the widening of 
interests that are already marked 
and strong within the child. There 
must be this vital connection if any 
attempted reading is to be effective 
in results, or to grow into habit. 

After an interest in the reading of 
good books is engendered an interest 
in the library itself is desirable, that 
the horizon of knowledge upon any 
and every subject may be widened 
and that selection and choice may 
come into play. Every library is an 
epitome of the world of knowledge. 
The awakened reader should be en- 
couraged to rove in the library, to 
learn how widely the domain of 
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knowledge is extended. There is 
much of wisdom in the remark of Dr. 
Johnson that it is a liberal education 
to know the backs of books. 

But the best knowledge of the li- 
brary is not to be acquired by an 
aimless wandering nor even by a pur- 
poseful but undirected search. It is 
desirable and necessary to interest 
the child in the plan upon which the 
library is built, to acquaint him with 
its mechanism and technique, with 
the use of its classifications, its cata- 
logues, its indexes and the local ar- 
rangement of its shelves, to the end 
that when he comes to the library in 
search of a book or a fact of informa- 
tion, he may, by the guides of the 
library, go straight to the shelf that 
contains the book or the information 
that he is seeking. Of course to the 
searchers after knowledge the libra- 
rian is to be-an ever present help in 
time of trouble, but she gives her 
best help not by bringing to them the 
matter that is wanted but by teach- 
ing them the way to find it for them- 
selves. 

This work can well be taught in 
the schools and to meet with success 
it is only necessary to get the chil- 
dren interested, to make things con- 
erete and definite for them and to 
furnish sufficient drill and repetition. 

It has been our practice to take to 
the school rooms in the grades about 
thirty volumes carefully selected 
with reference to the practice we in- 
tend to give. We explain how books 
on the same subject have the same 
marks. We drill the children in ar- 
ranging the books according to 
classification marks upon the labels. 
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The children tell how the books are 
to be placed. We next set up before 
them an outline chart showing the 
arrangement of the children’s books 
in the library. We give a drill here, 
having them point out upon which 
shelves the various books will go. We 
next take a catalogue drawer to the 
school. We explain the use of the 
ecards and ask different children to 
come to the drawer and find the ecard 
representing some particular book 
and then to point out on the outline 
chart where the book is to be found. 
Then we call attention to a short list 
of books that we have ‘prepared and 
ask the children to come to the li- 
brary within the next two weeks to 
look up the books in the catalog and 
to find them on the shelves. Not all 
pupils come, but many do and these 
greatly enjoy the practice. In all 
this it is the doing that gives worth 
to the work and makes it far out- 
value any mere instruction. 

In the high school the pupils are 
The 
in the 
grades but is given with more detail 
and deals with adult books. 

At the first meeting we take up 
the work somewhat as follows: 

1. Classification—more fully than 
in the grades. 

2. Arrangement and location of 
all classes of books upon the shelves 
—adult, reference, periodicals, ete. 
Showed by a chart. 

3. Catalog and different kinds of 
ecards. Enlarged samples of each are 
shown, as this takes less time than 
writing them on the board. 

4. Drill in using catalog and in 
finding books. 


called to the library by classes. 
work is much the same as 
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The drill is further extended by 
making lists of books and having the 
children come in as they find oppor- 
tunity and looking up as before. 

At the second meeting instruction 
and drill are given in the use of the 
indexes to periodicals. 

At the third meeting instruction 
and drill are given in the use of ref- 
erence books. The books are taken 
up in classes at first and instruction 
and drill and tests are given until a 
good working knowledge of the more 
important books in this department 
of the library is insured. 

In addition to the direct work giv- 
en to the children, the teachers are 
encouraged to send them to the li- 
brary to look up information relating 
to their studies. The aim is to bring 
the children into the library so often 
that, when there, they will feel en- 
tirely at home and know how to help 
themselves. The first thing is to im- 
press upon the child that everything 
in the library is for use and for his 
use and that he is to use it personally 
as far as possible and not through an- 
other. 

Teachers are also called upon to co- 
operate in directing the reading of 
the children. Type written lists of 
books are made out by the librartan 
and submitted to the teachers in each 
grade for their advice and suggestion 
as to suitability. Copies of these 
amended lists are then placed in the 
library and in each grade room to 
help the children in their selection 
of books. These become largely the 
basis of the school library readings. 

To arouse interest in the best books 
a story may be read during school 
visitation, or a selection from auth- 
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ors of note, leaving the children to 
continue the story; some fairy tale 
or other tale be told and books rec- 
ommended containing the same or 
similar stories. 

Again interest is made to center in 
the authors and radiate from them 
to their works. After an account 
ef Du Chaillu and his thrillingly in- 
teresting life, there is a call for The 
Country of the Dwarfs, and The Stor- 
ies of the Gorilla Country. When 
we tell of Mrs. Dodge, so long at the 
head of St. Nicholas, there comes a 
demand for Hans Brinker and The 
Land of Pluck. An account of Clar- 
ence "Hawks who is in his blindness 
writes so entertainingly of animal 
life will be followed by a eall for 
Shaggyecoat or The Trail to the 
Woods. 

Interest could be aroused in these 
books through quite a different ap- 
proach. Extended picture studies of 
Africa or Holland or of the beaver 
will lead to calls for the same books 
and in general this method may be 
the more effective. Again an interest 
is aroused in the subect matter by 
talks upon travel, nature, mythology, 
biography, elementary science or avi- 
ation. A series of mounted pictures 
will add greatly to the effectiveness 
of the talks. It often requires some 
art to direct the attention success- 
fully to the channel of books, make 
the connection natural and leave a de- 
sire for them. The use of the story 
hour can prove and, with us, has 
proved effective in awakening inter- 
est in books. 

Another way in which the library 
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endeavors to assist the schools is in 
furnishing them with mounted pic- 
tures illustrating work in geography, 
history, literature, mythology, indus- 
tries and art. There is a great de- 
mand for the pictures and they find 
a wide circulation. We find it im- 
possible to extend this work to the 
limit desired. 

Another aid to the schools has 
been in our furnishing a number of 
series of type written pieces suitable 
for recitation and classified accord- 
ing to subject and day for use. Suf- 
ficient numbers are prepared for cir- 
culation through the grades. Chil- 
dren draw them out as they do books 
and they are so charged that no two 
children in the same room will draw 
the same selection. 

In our work in the high school the 
burden is upon us to keep up with 
its demands. We have to make spe- 
cial effort to satisfy the constant 
ealls for reference work and collat- 
eral reading. Particularly is this 
true of the work in debate, that calls 
for a wide periodical list. Biblio- 
graphies and references to all the 
material we can obtain on the sub- 
jects for debate as they come up are 
prepared and bulletined. Often the 
references are scrutinized and indif- 
ferent material culled out. 

In all our efforts we try to make 
the library a useful auxiliary to 
school work and to make the stu- 
dents so familiar with and interested 
in its phase of work that the intimacy 
may not cease with the end of school 
life. 

A great responsibility is laid upon 
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librarians and teachers. It rests 
with them more largely than with the 
children themselves whether the lat- 
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ter are by reading to become full 
men and women. 


IV. BOOK SELECTION 


The conference closed with three 
days devoted to Book Selection. 

In a Jecture, General principles of 
book selection, Miss McCollough 
showed how book selection is the 
heart and soul of the library, and 
that the librarian’s ability to select 
books wisely for the entire commu- 
nity is the one qualification which 
she must possess. 

The book fund, evaluation, aids 
and systematic class building were 
other points covered. 

In the book conference, emphasis 
was placed upon the necessity of 
much general reading for the librari- 
an and her assistants. A definite 
plan for reading and representative 
books in all classes was proposed. 
Some books should be chosen because 
they will broaden the librarian’s in- 
terest; others because of their tool 
use; others because of the appeal 
which may be made through them to 
the patrons of the library. Unless 
the librarian intimately knows books 
herself she cannot use them effective- 
ly with other people. ‘‘The charac- 
ter of the circulation of a library is 
usually the measure of the literary 
standards and knowledge of books 
of the librarian and her assistants. 
If they read and know only low 
grade fiction they will probably cir- 
culate only low grade fiction.’’ 

Dr. R. G. Thwaites described most 
interestingly in a lecture on Histori. 


cal publications of the state of Wis- 
consin, something of the work of col- 
lecting and preparing material for 
these volumes. He said the Collec- 
tions of the Historical Society are 
full of material that pictures the past 
of Wisconsin, and are most necessary 
to the person who wants this material 
out of which he may construct his- 
tory. Beside the original documents, 
‘‘the finished product,’’ papers writ- 
ten from the sources, are published 
in these volumns. Beginning with 
the thirteenth volume only the origi- 
nal material, the reprints from docu- 
ments, is included in the Collections 
and the papers and reports appear 
separately in the Proceedings. Dr. 
Thwaites spoke of the vast amount 
of time required in preparing these 
series. He said that Study outline 
No. 23, issued by the Library Com- 
mission, contained a classified list of 
material which had appeared in these 
volumes and serves as a key to them. 

Another interesting series is being 
published by the Wisconsin History 
Commission consisting of material 
about Wisconsin’s part in the Civil 
war. 

All these publications the Histori- 
eal Society is glad to furnish to prop- 
erly organized libraries in the state, 
that have not received them and are 
willing to pay expressage on them. 
He urged all librarians to examine 
and know this material first hand 
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and use these volumes like any other 
books in their library. 

One day was devoted to selection 
of documents. A talk was given by 
Miss Imhoff on Over-looked material 
in public documents, of which an 
outline is given. 

Public documents are of real value 
to the public library for several rea- 
sons, among which the chief ones are 
that the material is supplemental, is 
largely the work of experts, is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, touching upon 
subjects which are occupying the at- 
tention of the keen American citizen 
and are obtainable free of charge. 

However, the usefulness of such 
material depends primarily upon the 
Her familiarity with them 
and her ability to use them, are the 
chief elements leading to the usage 
of them by the public. A collection 
of such material shelved by itself, 
the contents unknown to the librari- 


librarian. 


an, and therefore probably unused 
by the community, would better be 
returned to Washington instead of 
filling up shelf room in an otherwise 
useful library. 

Librarians were advised to retain 
only such documents as would sure- 
ly be of use in their own particular 
community and to make their treat- 
ment similar to that of any other 
book. Documentary pamphlets 
should be treated as any other pam. 
phlet in the library. Much material 
suitable for debates is of ephemeral 
value and some libraries have had 
the most success with this type of 
material by simply classifying it and 
placing it upon the shelves with the 
subject, without accessioning or’ cata- 
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loging. Most small libraries have a 
tendency to retain too much docu. 
mentary material; it is not well se- 
lected and it is treated as a class by 
itself. 

Attention was directed to numer- 
ous specific documents, the value of 
which was evident for libraries of a 
general type. Among those were the 
following: 


U. S. office of Indian affairs have several 
pamphlets of interest—Social plays, games, 
marches, old folk dances; Some things 
that girls should know how to do; Synop- 
Sas os Course in sewing; Farm and home 
mechanics and Outline lessous in house- 
keeping. 

American school houses, by Fletcher Dressler, 
issued by the U. S. bureau of education 
as bulletin no. 5, 1910. 

Statistics of cities issued from time to time 
from the U. S. census office. 

Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. 
Hodge, 2 volumes, issued as bulletin no. 
30 of the U. S. bureau of ethnology. 

History of the seat of the U. S., issued by the 
Department of state, Washington, D. C., 
which may be obtained through a Con- 
gressman. 

The Library of Congress has a series of 
printed bibliographies on many timely 
subjects, and, in addition, has many mim- 
eograph lists which will be sent out upon 
request of public libraries. These cover 
practically all debating subjects such as 
the reeall. popular election of senators, 
ship subsidies, ete. 

U. S. labor bulletin, published bi-monthly, 
and the Congressional record, were men- 
tioned as containing valuable debate mate- 
rial, which could be obtained without much 
trouble. 


Several boxes of material which 
could be obtained free of charge and 
which were upon subjects of timely 
interest were upon exhibit. These 
were brought together in the hope 
that they would be suggestive in 
showing how much a library could 
supplement its book material with 
governmental documents of various 
sorts. Good roads, conservation of 
natural resources, income tax, work- 
men’s compensation and co-operation 
were typical examples. 

The main feature of the talk on 
Wisconsin documents by Miss Car- 
penter was the explanation of a ten- 
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tative list of state documents to be 
kept or avoided by the library of not 
more than 5000 volumes. 

The importance of the librarian’s 
basing her selection of such material 
on the character of the community, 
retaining only that which would be 
usable, and treating the document 
as she would any other book in the 
library, accessioning and making all 
necessary cards for shelf list and 
catalogue, was emphasized by Miss 
Carpenter. 

These tentative lists will be sent to 
all Wisconsin libraries desiring them 

Miss Bascom discussed the Prob- 
lem of current fiction selection, class- 
ifying modern novels under broad 
headings and characterizing briefly 
the output under each. She pointed 
out the inadequacy, from the public 
library point of view, of the review 
periodicals in this class, citing ex- 
amples from recent experience, and 
also the reasons why a small library 
should not depend on the printed 
lists of large libraries for their selee- 
tion. The difficulty of finding good 
readers for fiction was shown, and 
the qualifications for an ideal reader 
stated. The paper closed with an 
argument against the hasty purchase 
of fiction, and the conviction that li- 
brarians had a greater duty here 
than that of satisfying the incessant 
demand for the latest novel. 

The conference on Fiction was op. 
ened by Miss Turvill, who discussed 
the problem of getting the standard 
novels read. She said to give these a 
fair test, they must be found in just 
as attractive a garb as the modern 
novel, because a new book except in 
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the mind of those who read book 
notices, usually means a book with a 
bright new cover. The need of hav- 
ing enough copies of the standard 
novels to answer the possible demand 
for them, was brought out. It was 
suggested that for titles of school 
reading lists duplicates be purchased 
in Dutton’s Everyman’s Library, at 
35e in a durable library binding. 
Some attractive editions of the stand- 
ards were exhibited and the follow- 
ing notes given of each: 


Austen. Works. (St. Martin’s edition) Duf- 
field 10v $1.25 ea. Very attractive edition 
with many excellent qualities. Large type, 
good paper, neat binding. Has proven very 
popular in one Wisconsin library. Some 
stories in 2 v. Volumes are very light to 
handle. 

Austen. Works; illus. by Hugh Thomson. 
Macmillan 5v $1450 ea. Not particularly 
attractive, but illustrations are good. 

Balzac. Works; ed. by Wormeley. (Centenary 
edition) Little 386v $1.50 ea. Best of all. 

The same. (Pocket edition) $1.00 ea. Good. 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans. Holt $1.35. 
Exceptionally attractive; strong and artistic 
binding; excellent print; illustrated by F. 
Boyd Smith in color. If sales warrant, 
other titles will be issued. So patronize. 

Cooper. Works. (Mohawk edition) Putnam 
$1.25 each. Best edition, but rather monot- 
onous binding. 

Dickens. Works. Oxford univ. press 20v S80c 
ea. Excellent cheap edition, each volume in 
a single volume. Type clear, paper thin. 
Margins too narrow for rebinding, so not a 
very good investment. 

The same. (Authentic edition) 
per v. Very attractive. 
volumes bulky and 
very strong. 

The same. (Gadshill edition) Scribner 34v 
$1.50 en. One of the best and most desir- 
able. Satisfactory from bookmaker’s point 
of view. Most novels in 2 v. however. Has 
original illustrations. 

The same. (Centenary edition) Scribner 36v 
$1.00 ea. Cheaper than the Gadshill; type 
large; good. spacing and margins; original 
illustrations. Longer novels in 2 v. Paper 
and binding not quite as good as in the 

Gadshill. Would be the first choice for a 
small library. An excellent edition. 

Dumas. Works. (Handy library) Little 49v. 
$1.00 ea. Plain, well made; excellent page; 
neat binding. In the same edition may he 
had the works of Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Hugo, Lytton and Thackeray. 

Eliot. Works. (Personal edition) Doubleday 
Out of print. Was the best all round edi- 


Seribner $1.50 
Each in 1 v, but 
binding therefore not 


tion. Little’s Handy Library at $1.00 or 
Crowell’s edition recommended as a substi- 
tute. 
Gaskell. Cranford. Macmillan $1.50. : 
Lytton. Works. (Illustrated cabinet edition) 
Estes $1.50 per v. Atttractive; color of 


binding varies. In the same edition may be 
had Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Hugo, Scott, and 
Thackeray. 
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Scott. Works. (Andrew Lang, edition) Estes 


$1.50 per v. Excellent, but will not wear as 
well as Dryburgh (Maemillan $1.25 per v), 
is more attractive in appearance. 

Thackeray. Works. (Biographical edition) 
Harper $1.75 ea. Best American edition. 
None of these editions should be bought in 
2 complete set, at once, but single volumes 
be purchased as desired. 


Miss Stearns spoke against lower- 
ing the standard of selection in the 
rent collection which should not be 
run on such a commercial basis. Miss 
van Buren suggested that the stand- 
ards be displayed instead of new fic- 
tion; that through second-hand deal- 
ers attractive editions could fre- 
quently be secured: and lastly that 
libraries purchase less fiction, since 
so little of the modern is worth con- 
sidering. Miss Smith of Madison 
thought that the readers of fiction 
would have to be considered and 
Miss McCollough summed up the 
matter by saying that fiction read- 
ing had a place, but it must be of a 
high enough type. The librarian’s 
duty is to let in only the good and 
then by putting the emphasis on the 
other side, that is, trying to make 
the library of use, non-fiction would 
be given its proper importance. 

Miss Van Valkenburgh treated her 
subject Book reviewing in the broad 
sense of reading books with a view 
to using knowledge for the benefit of 
others. ‘‘Nothing can quite take 
the place of the review which we 
make for ourselves.’’ She feared that 
the criticism of thinking so much 
of the technicalities, that we forget 
the books themselves was somewhat 
deserved, and that methods were 
more talked about than _ books. 
‘‘Surely it is much more desirable to 
be able to give a first hand criticism 
of recent publications than to indulge 
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in the niceties of cataloging. So sim- 
plifying somewhere, if the machinery 
of your library stands in the way of 
your learning to know books, for 
only through this knowledge can you 
interest others in them.”’ 

Selection of periodicals was the 
theme of one day in this group. Mr. 
W. H. Kittle, secretary of state board 
of normal school regents, addressed 
the conference on Magazines and 
“The Interests,’’ an outline of which 
follows: 

‘‘The three great special interests 
are the railway companies, the indus- 
trial corporations and the public util- 
ity companies. These own or control 
more than 40% of all the national 
wealth and they are directly inter- 
ested in making public opinion. 
There are eleven magazines which 

have been making public opinion 
during the past seven years. They 
have been read by approximately 10,- 
000,000 people. The articles and 
editorials in these eleven magazines 
from January, 1904 to December, 
1909, inclusive, have been carefully 
-examined to determine the side taken 
by each article in the contest be- 
tween some special interest and the 
public interest. The one test applied 
to each article or editorial was: Does 
it excuse, defend, justify or take the 
side of some special interest? Or does 
it lay emphasis upon the larger inter- 
ests of the public. 

‘*The record shows that about 90 
more or less elaborate articles fa- 
vored some special privilege. It is 
not contended that such articles are 
false statements of facts. For the 
most part they emphasize the proper- 
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ty interests involved and ignore the 
interests of society. The record also 
discloses the fact that most of these 
articles appeared in the following 
magazines, thus showing that there 
was a policy in the selection of the 
articles: 

The conservative magazines. The 
North American Review; Gunton’s 
Magazine; The Forum; The World’s 
Work; The Review of Reviews. 

‘““More than 300 articles appeared 
in the following magazines. These 
were openly and strongly for the 
public interests. They have had a 
profound effect in making public 
opinion. Very many of such articles 
were the result of careful investiga- 
tion and were read by public men who 
in turn influence a far wider public. 

The progressive magazines. The 
American Magazine; Everybody’s 
Magazine ; Hampton’s Magazine; The 
Arena and the Twentieth Century 
Magazine; MecClure’s Magazine; The 
Outlook. 

The test of a magazine. ‘‘The 
one test of every magazine is its out- 
put. The selection of articles and 
the editorials over a period of a year 
or more will determine the attitude 
and policy of a magazine. It is sig- 
nificant how few magazines are on 
the market defending the interests 
of those who toil in field and factory 
and mine and in intellectual laber. 
The reader must guard against 
change of ownership and change of 
policy. A member of Congress not 
long ago proposed the control of 
newspapers and magazines by the 
railroad companies, the industrial 
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corporations and the public utility 
companies. The control of five or 
six progressive magazines by such 
vast interests might not be dif- 
ficult. The public which reads mag- 
azines ought to be intelligent enough 
to drop any magazire which practi- 
cally attacks the public interests.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Gleason, on the staff of 
Collier’s Weekly, spoke briefly to the 
effect that the obstacle to inde- 
pendence of periodicals is financial. 
It takes a great deal of money to run 
a magazine and few editors have suf- 
ficient funds of their own. The re- 
sult is that money must be obtained 
from one of the great interests and 
this necessarily affects the policy of 
the magazine. 

Miss Hazeltine continued the dis- 
of periodicals. She said, 
while much ephemeral material not 
available in books must be secured to 
meet coming demands and eared for 
in clipping or pamphlet collections, 
the old reference questions will al- 


cussion 


Ways remain and bound magazines 
will still prove just as necessary and 
their preservation still be the test of 
a good librarian. 

First, learn to read your periodi- 
eal index to get all you can from :t 
about each article, the phase of sub- 
ject, author, standing of the maga- 
zine, length and date of article, illus- 
trations, ete. 

Binding of magazines should be 
looked to; bind from date backwards 
in several sets, rather than to com- 
plete one set. Post a list of the 
bound and unbound magazines in the 
library to use in connection with the 
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indexes. Keep up subscriptions un- 
less the magazines deteriorate, or 
cease to be useful. 

For selection Miss Hazeltine re- 
ferred to Mrs. Jones’ pamphlet on 
Magazines for the Small Library, 
published by the Commission. She 
gave a grouping of the magazines for 
a small library as follows: I. Gener- 
al (ineluding all fields of literature) 


—l. Standard magazines: Atlantie, 
Cutury, Harper, Scribner. 2. Gen- 
eral—Cheap: American, MeClure, 


Hampton, Everybody’s, Munsey (too 
trivial and sensational) , Cosmopolitan 
(vellow). II. Current affairs and 
polities: 1. Weekly: Outlook, Inde- 
pendent, Collier’s, Harper’s Weekly, 
Nation, Literary digest (not in peri- 
odical indexes, more a magazine for 
home reading; 2. Monthly: Forum 
(weak), North American review, 
World’s work, Review of reviews, 
World today, Current literature 
(do not bind). III. LTlustrated: 
Collier’s, Harper’s Weekly, Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, London Illustrat- 
ed News. IV. General reviews: 
mostly English and need not be con- 
sidered for small library. V. Special 
reviews: Annals of the American 
academy (well to treat as a book), 
American Journal of Sociology; 
Journal of political economy, Politi. 
cal Science quarterly, Survey (cer- 
tainly take in every library). VI. Spe- 
cial fields—1. Art: Craftsman, Inter- 
national studio, School arts book; 2. 
Business: System (excellent) ; 3. Civ- 
ic improvement: American city (in- 
dexed) or Town development; 4. 
Children’s: St. Nicholas, Youth’s 
companion; 5. Education (best for 
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library, more general), Educational 
Review, Elementary school teacher: 
6. Geography, National gographic 
magazine (most helpful for school 
work; 7. Gardens: Country life, Gar- 
den magazine; 8. Home: Good house- 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion (not needed 
in addition), Delineator, Harper’s 
Bazaar (not so good as formerly) ; 9. 
Missionary: Missionary Review; 10. 
Nature and outdoor life, Outing; 11. 
Technical: Popular mechanics, Scien. 
tific American and supplement, En- 
gineering magazine, Cassier’s. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, field seere- 
tary of Wisconsin Congregational 
churches, was the closing speaker of 
the conference and brought an in- 
spiring message in his talk on the 
Librarian’s opportunity. He said in 
part—be human first of all, and know 
the people and the community. Find 
your point of contact, indeed the li- 
brary is the most completely demo- 
cratic institution for all elements can 
be united by it. Neither the school 
nor the chureh can bring together 
the whole community as completely. 
Try, then, to find what dominates the 
life of the community and discover 
its leaders. The librarian can be an 
inspirer and do much to shape lives, 
and the library may become a center, 
which will change the whole tone of 
the community. Honest work al- 
ways counts, but in the small town 
there is more chance to make it felt. 
Community betterment should be the 
librarian’s aim and all difficulties and 
obstacles in the path should be count- 
ed as opportunities. 

The following resolution was pre- 
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sented at the close of the last session 
by those in attendance :— 

Resolved, That the Librarians’ 
Conference in session here tender to 
the Staff of the Free Library Com- 
mission their sincere and grateful 
thanks for the patience, tact and un- 
tiring efforts in making this Confer- 
ence an absolute success. 

Resolved, That as we go to our 
various libraries we carry with us not 
only the benefits derived from this 
Conference, but the remembrance of 
the pleasure we have abundantly en- 
joyed. 

Exhibits. A special point was 
made of the exhibits during the con- 
ference, both instructional and artis- 
tic. Each day illustrative material 
in connection with the special topics 
discussed was posted for examina- 
tion. A special exhibit of represen- 
tative pictures for decorative and 
educational use was arranged in the 
school rooms and proved most sug: 
gestive and helpful. This exhibit 
was prepared by Miss Carpenter in 
connection with her talk on the use 
of pictures in libraries. Exhibits of 
several hundred new books, a chil- 
dren’s model library, fine editions of 
standard novels, material illustrating 
library work with schools, books for 
holidays and for debates, and a clip- 
ping collection attracted special at- 
tention. Mimeographed outlines for 
the instructional lectures and lists of 
addresses were furnished to save the 
listeners’ time. 

Special conferences were a feature 
of the meeting. All in attendance 
were requested to notify the instrue- 
tors in each subject should they de- 
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sire special help. Many availed 
themselves of this opportunity and 
help was given in nearly every sub- 
ject covered by the curriculum of the 
library school. The afternoons were 
devoted to these conferences, which 
were attended by groups numbering 
from one or two to thirty or more. 

Inspection of the Madison Free Li- 
brary and its branch, of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library and Museum, 
the Legislative Reference library, 
and the bindery of the Democrat 
Printing Company was made under 
the guidance of a member of the 
Commission staff. Upon request lee- 
tures were given on mechanical prac- 
tice, library literature, and a demon- 
stration in mending. The equipment 
of the Library School was open for 
inspection of visitors. The hearty 
cooperation on the part of the staff of 
the Madison Free Library contribut- 
ed very largely to the success of the 
meeting. 

Social. The social side was not 
neglected, and efforts were made that 
all might become acquainted. A de- 
lightful garden party was given at 
the home of Miss Carpenter on one 
evening. Two picnics were planned 
for those attending the sessions. Dr. 
and Mrs. Thwaites and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudgeon extended invitations to vis- 
it their country homes for these gath- 
erings. A happy company of a hun- 
dred attended one and sixty, the oth- 
er. Groups of librarians took drives 
about the city and boat rides around 
the lakes. On one evening a dramat- 
ic reading of Bernard Shaw’s play 
The Devil’s Disciple was given by lo- 
cal readers. It was greatly enjoyed 
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and illustrated in a striking manner 
possibilities that the librarian has of 
using her assembly hall for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

It is felt that the unity of work in 
Wisconsin will be greatly advanced 
by this Conference. Many librarians, 
who work alone in small libraries, for 
the first time met others engaged in 


the same work and felt that they 


were a part of a great movement. 
Not only were pleasant acquaint- 
ances formed amnng the librarians 
that will be lasting, but the meaning 
of library work was so fully defined 
and explained that a spirit of loyalty 
to the work as a whole was created. 

Wisconsin Library School Alumni. 
The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library School Association was held 
during the Summer Library Confer- 
ence, conducted by the Wisconsin 
Commission. A dinner was given 
July 18 by the Association to the 
members present and their guests. 
Fach of the five classes, since the 
School was organized, were repre-: 
sented by a number of the members. 
The Association had as its guests, 
Mrs. Elmendorf, Miss Ahern, Miss 
Flizabeth Smith of Syracuse, Mr. 
Legler, Mr. Charles Rush, and mem- 
bers of the Commission and Library 
Scheol staffs. Hon. W. H. Hatton, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion, presided as toast master. The 
toast list was presented as an imita- 
tion of an A. L. A. Booklist page. 
The assigned titles were annotated by 
the speakers, after some very clever 
editing on the part of the toast mas- 
ter. The list was as follows: 
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ANNOTATED TITLES FROM W. L. S. 
CLASSLIST 


EDITED BY SENATOR W. H. HATTON. 


Legler, Henry Eduard. The pilot; 
ed. with notes 1906-09. Chie. Pub- 
lic Library, 1909-date. 

Kinsley, Lydia E. The pathfinder; 

during 1907. Janes- 

1910- 


dramatized 
ville, Wis., Publie library, 
date. 

Darling, Mrs. Grace Rathbone. The 
blazed trail; traveled in 1908. Me- 


nomonie, Wis. Stout institute, 
1908-date. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold. Through 
five administrations. Madison, 


Wis. Historical soe. 1907-11. 

Hahn, Mrs. Katherine (Ames). Third 
degree. Menomonie, Wis. Stout 
institute, 1909-date. 

Dudgeon, Matthew Simpson. Great 
expectations [for 1912]. Madison, 
Wis. Free Library commission, 
1909-date. 

Minton, Marie. Broad highway; fol- 
lowed since 1910. Chic. Exten- 
sion work, 1910-11. 

Oobb, Gertrude. Turn of the road. 
[for 1911]. Madison, Wis. Free 
library, July, 1911. 

Elmendorf, Wrs. Theresa (West). 
Counsels by the way. President 
of the A. L. A. 1912. 


18 July, 1911. 

At the business meeting of the as- 
sociation the following were elected 
and will act as officers for 1912: 

Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.—President. 

Katherine A. Hahn, 1909, of Memo- 
nonie, Wis.—Vice-president. 
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Lucey L. Morgan, 1911, of Madison, 
Wis.—Seeretary. 

Helen D. Gorton, 1907, of Escana- 
ba, Mich.—Treasurer. 

The following graduates visited 
the School during the Conference; 
Class of 1907, Misses Allen, Angell, 
Gorton, Gregory, Hutchinson, Kinsley, 
Miner, Reynolds, and Weil; Class of 
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1908, Mrs. Darling, Misses Cully, Hy- 
slop and Turvill; Class of 1909, Mrs. 
Hahn, Misses Jones, Knowlton, and 
Watkins: Class of 1910, Misses Flow- 
er, Foland, Jackson, and Minton; and 
Class of 1911, Misses Cobb, Dexter 
and Martin. 
Helen Turvill, Secretary. 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER 


Abbreviations: F., Free; P., Public; L., Li- 
brary :In, Librarian; asst., Assistant; Ref., 
Reference; F. L. C., Free Library Commis- 
sion; W. H. L., Wisconsin Historical Li- 
brary; U. W. L., Library of the University 
of Wisconsin; W. L. S., Wisconsin Library 
School. 


“ 
Ackley, Gabriella, In, P. L., Watertown, Wis. 
Ahern, Mary E., editor, Public Libraries, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
Allen, Harriet L., In. P. L., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Angell, Laura F., In. P. L., Delavan, Wis. 
Bailey, Louis J., In. P. L., Gary, Ind. 
Baker, Mrs. T. W., Waunakee, Wis. 
Baldwin, Clara F., sec. Minn. L. Commission, 
St. Paul. 
Barott, Etta, In. P. L., Mayville, Wis. 
Barrette, Lydia Margaret, ref. asst. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Bascom, Elva L., editor, A. L. 
Madison, Wis. 
Beecroft, Daisy, asst, W. H. L., Madison, Wis. 
BelJ, Lillian, In. P. L., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Bennett, Mrs. Jane, trustee, P. L., Oregon, Wis 
Blackwelder, Paul, asst. In. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
: Margaret, asst. F. L. C., Madison, 


PP. tk, 
A. Booklist, 


Brett, “Mrs. Fannie Hart, Green Bay, Wis. 
Brightman, Inez, In. P. L., Milton Ie., Wis. 
Brohough, G. O., Red Wing, Minn. 
Buckmaster, Agnes T., children’s In. P. L., 
Janesville, Wis. 
Bunker, Kathryne L., In. P. L., Waupun, Wis. 
Calkins, Mary J., In. P. L., Racine, Wis. 
Carpenter, Mary F., instructor, W. L. S., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


Cary, C: P., 
member of F. L. ¢ 


state sup’t of public instruction, 


‘., Madison, Wis. 
Clarke, Fern H., In. Joseph Dessert P. L., 
Mosinee, Wis. 
Clough, Mrs. W. G., In. P. L., Portage, Wis. 
Coddington, Hester, cataloguer, U. WW. 
Madison, Wis. 
Collins, Mary E., In. P. L., Fox Lake, Wis. 
Cully, Lucile, In. P. L., Kewanee, Tl. 
Curtiss, Lucy M., preceptor’s sec. W. L. S., 
Madison, Wis. 
Oeeaaan, Mrs. Mary E., In. P. L., Reedsburg, 
Darling, Mrs. Grace R., 
stitute, Menomonie, W 


Saetanaten, Stout In- 
Davis, Mildred, children’s In. P. L., Oshkosh, 


Wis 
De Witt. Goldie, In. P. L., Belleville, Wis. 
Dexter, Bessie, asst. W. H. L., Madison, Wis. 
Dodd, Jean, asst. P. L., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Drotning, Amanda, In. P. hs, Stoughton, Wis. 
Dousman, Mary E., children’s In. P. L., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Dudgeon, M. S. sec. F. L. C., Madison, Wis. 
Dunlap, Mrs. E. M., In. P. L., Durand, Wis. 
Dunn, Martha E., In. P. L., Stanley, Wis. 
Dwight, Agnes L., In. P. L., Appleton, Wis. 
Ekern, H. L. Insurance Commissioner, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Ells, Fannie L., In. P. L., Waukesha, Wis. - 
Ellsworth, Frances, branch In. F. L., Madison, 
Wis. 
Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L., Pres. of the A. L. A, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Evans, Mrs. Anna, asst. W. H. L., Madison, 
Wis. 

Farman, Mrs. George, In. P. L., Edgerton, Wis. 

Fehrenkamp, Winifred, student Ill. L. School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fellows, Jane M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fidelia, Mother, Edgewood Villa, Madison, Wis. 

Finch, Will L. Associate editor, Town De- 
velopment, Chicago, Ill. 

Flower, Gretchen, asst. P. L., Superior, Wis. 

Foland, Grace W., asst. W. H. L., Madison, 
Wis. 

—— Mary, Children’s In. P. L., La Crosse, 
Wi 


Peak Ethel, Evansville, Wis. 

Gardiner, Mrs. Ruth, asst. A. L. A. Booklist, 
Madison, Wis. 

Genin, Mrs., trustee, Oregon, Wis. 

Gillies, Maggie, Evansville, Wis. 

Gillette, Eugenia C., asst. P. L., Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

Gilman, 

Glenn, Clara A., 

Gorton, Helen D., 

Gray, Bernice, acting-In. 
Wis. 

Gregory, Caroline S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gullander, Maynild, In. Normal School L., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

Hahn, Mrs. Katherine A., 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Hamilton, Ella A., in P. L., Whitewater, Wis. 

——. Josephine R., In. P. L., Dickinson, 


Hatton, Hon. W. H., C., New 
London, Wis. 

Hazeltine, Dorothy, Salem, Ore. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, preceptor W. L. §S., 
Madison, Wis. 

Helland, Anna, In. P. L., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Heronymous, Mary C., In. of public schools, 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
State L. Olym- 


Holgate. Josephine, 
pia, Wash. 

Hooker, George E., sec. Civic Club of Chicago. 

Hoyer, Irene, West Bend, Wis. 

Hough, Georgia, asst. F. L., Madison, Wis. 

Hutchins, Frank A., University extension 
dep’t, Madison, Wis. 


Prof. Stephen W., Madison, Wis. 

In. P. L., Viroqua, Wis. 

In. P. L., Escanaba, Mich. 
P. L., Evansville, 


In. Stout Institute, 


chairman F. L. 


asst. In. 
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Hutchinson, Helen, Chicago, Il. 
Hyslop, Maud, Hudson, Wis. 


Inhoff, Ono Mary, asst. In. Legislative ref. I., 
Madison, Wis. 

— Bettina, ref. asst. F. L., Madison, 
Wis. 


Jewett, Maud, Sparta, Wis. 

Jewett, Miriam, Sparta, Wis. 

Johnson, Laurie Child, Hudson, Wis. 

Jones, Lillian E., asst. P. L., Racine, Wis. 

Kellogg, A. W., Madison, Wis. 

Kellogg, Ida, asst. P. L., Neenah, Wis. 

Kidder, Mrs. Ida A., In. Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Kinsley, Lydia E., In. P. L., Janesville,+Wis. 

Kittle, W. H.. sec. Board of Normal school 


regents, Madison, Wis. 

= Anna, children’s In. P. L., Racine, 
Wis. 

Kneeland, George J., Vice Commission, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
Knowlton, Mrs. H. M., trustee P. L., Waterloo, 
Wis. 


Knowlton, Ruth, asst. P. L., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lamberson, Mrs. trustee, P. L., Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis. 

Lathrop, Margaret, children’s In. F. L., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Legler, Henry E., In. P. L., Chicago, Tl. 

Lightbody, Martha L., asst. P. L., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

McCarthy, Dr. Charles, chief, Legislative ref. 
dep’t, Madison, Wis. 

McCollough, Ethel F., instructor, W. L. S., 
Madison, Wis. 

McCollough, Ruth D., Franklin, Ind. 

MacDonald, Miss, asst. P. L., La Crosse, Wis. 


MeNair, Bessie, In. P. L., Lancaster, Wis. 
Mahon, Mary M., asst., P. L., Whitewater, Wis. 
Martin, Deborah B., In. P. L.. Green Bay, Wis. 
Maxon, Mrs. D. B., Milton Jc., Wis. 
Mayberry, Genevieve, In. P. L., Oconto, Wis. 
Mayers, Mrs. Anna L., executive clerk F. L. 
C., Madison, Wis. 
Miller, Zana K., In. 
Wis 


Millerd, Alice, In. P. L., New London, be’ 

Miner, Mrs. Sarah, Library ass’t. U. > 
Madison, Wis. 

Minton, Marie, In. P. L., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Morris, Mrs. M. Floy, Milton Jc., Wis. 

Nichols, Sue, In. P. L., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Tax Commission, Madison, 


Notz, Cornelia E., ex-In., Watertown, Wis. 

Noves, Gertrude J., In. P. L., Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

O’Brien, Mrs., trustee P. L., Oregon. Wis. 


Osbourne, Mrs., In. P. L., Oregon, Wis. 
Peters, Orphia M,. first asst. P. L., Gary, Ind. 
Pettijohn, J. J., University extension dep’t, 
Madison, Wis. 
Potter, Kate M., 


In. P. L., Baraboo, Wis. 
Potts, Marion, y 


student W. L. S., Madison, 
Wis. 
al Mre. &. BB. In. P. E, 
Wi 
In. P. L., Sonia, Mich., 
L., Madi- 


Cumberland, 
Pastas, Nina K., Pres. 
Mich. LL. Assoc. 
Pyre, Millicent, Library asst. U. W. 
son, Wis. 
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a ad Margery, branch In. P. L., St. Louis, 
A 

Edith L., In. P. L., Grand Rapids, 
H. L., Madison, 


Rablin, 
Wis. 
Reynolds, Margaret, asst. W. 

Wi 
Richards, Clava A., asst. Legislative ref. L., 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


Richmond, T. C., 
Rice, O. S., Library clerk, State sup’t office, 


Madison, Wis. 
Roberts, Edna L., In. P. L., Elroy, Wis. 
Rolfs, Clara E., In. P. L., West Bend, Wis. 
Ross, Prof. E. A., Madison, Wis. 
Runyan, W. L., Chicago, Il. 
Rush, Charles E., In. P. L., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Jeanie L., In. P. L., Hammond, 
Ind. 
Scholes, Nellie E., Green Lake, Wis. 
Shaw, Caroline, asst. F. L., Madison, Wis. 
Sheldon, Rev. Frank M., Field sec. Wis. Con- 
gregational churches, Madison, Wis. 
Sinclair, Mabel, In. P. L., Ladysmith, Wis. 
Smith, Edna, asst. P. L., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Smith, Elizabeth, instructor Syracuse Univer- 
sity Library School, Syracuse, N. 
Smith, Helen, In. P. L., Oakfield, Wis. 


Smith, Mary A., In. P. E La Crosse, Wis. 
Smith, Mary A., In. F. 5, Madison, Wis. 


In. U. W. L., Madison, Wis. 
In. P. L., Brodhead, Wis. 


Smith, Walter M., 
Sprague, Jessie E., 


Stearns, Helen, Library assistant, GO. We. dey 
Madison, Wis. 
Stearns, Lutie E., Chief, Traveling L. Dep't, 


F. L. C., Madison Wis. 
Stcimke, Lucie, Watertown, Wis. 

Thiehnen, Rose, West Bend, Wis. 
Thorne-—Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun, Chicago School 
of education. 
Thwaites, Dr. R. G., sec. Wis. Hist. Soc. Vice- 

chairman F. L. C., Madison, Wis. 
Tuck. Mrs. Amy, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Turvill, Helen, Instructor, W. L. 
Wis. 
Tyler, Alice S., 
Des Moines. 
Utley, George B., 


S., Madison, 
sec. Iowa Library Commission, 


sec. A. L. A., Chicago, Il. 

Van Buren, Maud, In. P. L., Mankato, Minn. 

Van Valkenburg, Agnes, instructor N. Y. P. 
Library School, N. Y. city. 

Voswinkel, C W. D., In. P. L., Tomah, Wis. 

Weil, Marion F.. Branch In. P. L., Chicago, Tl. 

Weissert, Florence, In. Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege L., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Welsh, Iva, cataloguer, W. H. L., Madison, 
Wis. 

West, Mrs. A. B., trustee, Milton Jc., Wis. 

Westenhaver, Lula M., Stoughton, Wis. 

Wilkinson, Mary S., children’s In. P. L., Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Winslow, Hon. J. B., Chief justice Wis. Su- 


preme court, Madison, Wis. 
Wise. Mrs. C. T., Quincey, Tl. 

Summary: total 170: Wisconsin, 136—56 li- 
braries represented; Illinois, 11; Ind., 4; Iowa, 
Minn. and N. Y., 3 each; Michigan and Ore- 
gon, 2 each; North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Washington, 1 each. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


On July 21, the traveling library 
department was moved from the 
basement quarters in the north wing 
of the capitol to the third floor of the 
new west wing. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all the custodians 
of public and traveling libraries to 
visit the department in its new quar- 
ters. 

The department is busy with the 
fall work, many of the stations in 
rural communities being discon. 
tinued during the summer months. 

Willard Fuller, for a year past a 
most faithful and efficient assistant, 
has resigned to re-enter the Madison 
High School. 

The customary talks at the sum- 
mer sessions of the various state 
normal schools were made by Miss 
Stearns to enlist the interest of 


teachers in rural communities in se- 
curing state traveling Jibraries. The 
thanks of the commission are due to 
the acting presidents of the normal 
schools for courtesies rendered in 
giving time for the addresses men- 
tioned. 

The chief of the department has 
recently aided in overhauling the 
Dodge County traveling library sys- 
tem now in charge of Mr. H. B. Hub- 
bell of Beaver Dam. 

An exhibit of traveling libraries 
was made at the Wisconsin State 
Fair in Milwaukee, September 11- 
16th. Miss Stearns was elected 
chairman of the woman’s day pro. 
gram of the state fair by a popular 
vote of the women of the state con- 
dueted under the auspices of the 
state fair management. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Fondness for Reading 


Mr. E. L. Pearson in the Boston 
Transcript in speaking of the fact 
that a librarian’s time is so well 
filled that there is little opportunity 
for general reading, makes the fol- 
lowing comments: ‘‘The library at- 
tendant who is going to amount to 
any thing does a great deal of read- 
ing at home and outside of working 
hours. She does not have to be 
preached to about duty to make her 
do it, nor does she have to hear ad- 
dresses on ‘library ideals.’ She 
does it because she loves reading, be- 
eause books are one of her greatest 
pleasures, because she turns to them 
for recreation—even if she does 


hand them out over a desk all day 
long, seeing nothing but the covers. 
She finds recreation in them as some 
persons find it in whist. She is in- 
terested in other books than novels, 
and she reads newspapers and péri- 
odicals—not with groans, in obedi- 
ence to the teacher at the library 
school, but because she is intelli- 
gently interested in what goes on.”’ 
We feel like adding that if the li- 
brarian does not find recreation in 
reading out of hours, if she is not in- 
terested in fiction, non-fiction, poetry 
and periodicals, the chances are that 
she has made a mistake in taking li- 
brarianship as her life work. 
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List of Books for Free High School Libraries 


Some years ago the state superin- 
tendent’s office issued a List of 
Books for Free High Schools of Wis- 
consin with Instructions for Cata- 
loging. The books therein listed, 
or their equivalent, were to be con- 
sidered a minimum equipment for 
free high schools. They have just 
issued a supplemental list which is 
intended to include more books for 
general reading than the original 
list contained. The introduction to 


the supplemental list contains a 
statement that most of the manu- 
seript of the list of books after hav- 
ing been prepared by the state su- 
perintendent’s department was re- 
viewed by members of the instruc- 
tional staff of the Wisconsin Library 
School and hy Miss Elva Bascom, 
editor of the A. L. A. Booklist. Both 
of these lists will be of value and in- 
terest to the librarian. 


Plays and Games 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary 
has just issued a very valuable and 
entertaining pamphlet upon Plays 
and Games for Schools. In view of 
the movement seeking to furnish the 
child with adequate opportunities 
for play, the pamphlet is timely. The 
compilation is by Mr. O. S. Rice, 
state library clerk in the state super- 
intendent’s office. The manuscript 
relative to the games has been sub- 
mitted to various specialists. The in- 
troductory pages contain a general 
discussion of the value and need of 
play and other topics bearing upon 


the use of the games described. 
Throughout the needs of the small 
community and rural schools have 
been kept in mind. Not only the 
teacher and the parent, but the child 
himself, will find this a very enter. 
taining publication. The librarian 
can well afford to eall attention to 
this pamphlet and to see that those 
interested in the subject have access 
to it. Most of the libraries have al- 
ready received copies, but additional 
copies can be secured from the state 
superintendent’s office at Madison. 


Anti-tuberculosis 


Other activities should not be per- 
mitted to crowd out interest in the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. It would 
seem to be the moral duty of every 
librarian to do everything within her 
power to help in the organized con- 





flict to exterminate this disease. We 
suggest that it might be wise to per- 
manently provide a table or shelf, 
easily accessible to the public, upon 
which could be placed books and 
other literature bearing upon this 
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subject. Librarians will find at page 
43 of numbr 2 of volume 6 of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, a list of 
books upon this subject, which, with 
estimates of the value of the books 
named, was furnished by Dr. H. E. 
Dearholt, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
We give below some notes relative 
to additional literature and informa- 
tion obtainable. 

‘Directions for Living and Sleep- 
ing in the Open Air’”’ is the title of a 
pamphlet sent out from the New 
York headquarters of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis to its local 
representatives in all parts of the 
United States. The pamphlet is meant 
to be a handbook of information for 
anybody who desires to sleep out of 
doors in his own home. It empha- 
sizes the fact that outdoor sleeping 
is as desirable for the well as for the 


sick. The booklet will be sent free. 


of charge to anyone applying for it 
at the headquarters of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in New 
York, or to the secretary of any local 
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or state anti-tuberculosis association. 
Some of the subjects of which the 
pamphlet treats are how to take the 
open air treatment in a tenement 
house; how to build a small shack 
or cabin on a flat roof in the city; 
how to make one comfortable while 
sleeping outdoors either in hot or 
cold weather; how to arrange a 
porch on a country house; and how 
to build a cheap porch; the construe: 
tion of tents and tent houses; the 
kinds of beds and bedding to use in 
outdoor sleeping and various other 
topics. The book is well illustrated 
and attractively prepared. The ob- 
ject of the book is to suggest particu. 
larly to consumptives who cannot se- 
cure admission to a sanitorium how 
they can be treated at home under 
the direction of a physician. In view 
of the fact that there are less than 
25,000 hospital beds in the United 
States for consumptives and fully 
300,090 who should be in hospitals, 
the National Association urges that 
more attention be paid to sleeping 
in properly provided places at home, 
and that in every case the best be 
made of the patient’s environment. 





Gpen Air Schools—Beautiful Book Free of Charge 


Editors, librarians, teachers, club 
women, public health workers, and 
others ought to know about ‘‘Open 
Air Crusaders,’’ a report of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 
School, together with a general ac- 
count of open air school work in Chi- 
cago and a chapter on school ventila- 
tion. This beautifully bound and 
freely illustrated book will be sup- 


plied free to libraries, clubs and in- 
dividuals upon application to the 
United Charities, 51 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Libraries desiring to use in 
printed form the latest word in 
fact and figure touching varied 
phases of the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign may secure such material for 
bulletin use by applying to P. P. 
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Jacobs, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York. If special data is desired for 
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any purpuse regarding any tubercu- 
losis topic correspondence may be 
sent to the above address. 





University Extension Department 


The following letter should be read 
and considered with great care by the li- 
brarian in whose community university 
extension work is being contemplated or 
carried on. 

In reply to your inquiry concerning 
how the public libraries of the state may 
best cooperate with the work of the uni- 
versity extension division would say that 
there are three ways which occur to me. 

First, The public libraries are, in 
every way, most appropriate meeting 
places for the University extension 
classes. Most libraries occupying their 
own builaings have some room well 
adapted for this use. In my own expe- 
rience in the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the state, the public library of- 
ficials, with but a single exception, have 
most cordially cooperated in supplying 
rooms for the classes, though, in some 
cases, considerable delay in getting per- 
mission was unavoidable due to methods 
by which such permission might be ob- 
tained. 

Second, The university extension classes 
must rely almost entirely upon the re- 
sources of the public libraries for out- 
side readings. The requirements in 
some classes for supplementary litera- 
ture is small. since the students must 
often complete an amount of preliminary 
work, as for example, in mathematics 
and drawing, before they are able to read 
with profit to themselves the technical 
works in mechanics and electricity. On 
the other hand, in some classes the re- 
quirements are large and splendid serv- 
ice can be given by the public libraries 
in supplying as much of this literature 
as possible, placing the matter on con- 
veniently located and labeled shelves or 
tables. Most librarians with whom 1 
have come in contact have themselves of- 
fered this service to the limit of their 
means. Permit me to state, parenthet- 
ically, that most libraries that I know 
anything about, though strong in other 
directions are generally weak in their 
departments of business science—both 
books and magazines. I do not refer to 


the more technical phases such as ac- 
counting and finance, but to the more 
general activities of busimess manage- 
ment,—buying, selling, advertising, col- 
lecting, etc. 

Third, university extension classes are 
composed of citizens of the city in which 
the class is formed. When the course is 
finished the student remains in the city 
to go on with his individual work and 
thought. One of the main purposes of a 
university extension course is to open up 
to a student the possibilities that belong 
only to those who can learn from the ex- 
reriences of others, that is, to those who 
can read and study. It aims, among 
other things, at making him a patron of 
books and of libraries. This is, as I un- 
derstand it, just the aim of the public li- 
braries. You want the people to come 
to the library, to become interested in 
its wealth, to become readers of its books. 
The university extension division, of 
necessity limits itself to one group of 
people but it holds the individuals of 
this group to a single subject until there 
is assurance that thorough study has 
been accomplished, often a habit of read- 
ing formed. This being the case, I have 
no doubt that much more could be done 
if librarians and university extension 
workers could be brought together for 
discussion of ways of conducting this 
campaign of education. The libraries 
would be helped by helping to advertise 
the possibilities of university extension 
study both through correspondence and 
classes. This could be done by a word 
of suggestion in the right place, bulletin 
board notices, distribution of university 
extension bulletins and advising the uni- 
versity extension division of local or 
community demands. 

As a university extension worker I 
wish to express my deep appreciation of 
the courtesies which we constantly re- 
ceive from the public’ libraries of the 
state, and not only in return for these 
many kindnesses, but also because of my 
strong belief in the great good done by 
the libraries for the public, nothing could 
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give me greater pleasure than to cooper- 
ate in any way with the plans of library 
promotion and extension. Will you not 
kindly advise me and request the libra- 
rians to do likewise, to let us know of 
every opportunity where we may be of 
service. 
Very truly yours, 
Paut H. NeEystTRom, 
District Representative and Assistant 
Professor of Economics. 
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WANTS 

The Commission has constant appli- 
cations for back numbers of the Wis- 
consin library bulletin. If any library 
or library patron has any of these back 
numbers which can be spared, the 
Commission would be glad to learn 
of it. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Appleton. Mr. I. N. Stewart has pre- 
sented the public library museum with 
an Indian fish spear of great rarity. 

Augusta. A subscription has recently 
been raised for the establishment of a 
public library. A local woman’s club is 
furthering the movement. An enter- 
tainment was recently given for the 
benefit of the library fund. 

Cumberland. A special effort is be- 
ing made by the librarian to interest 
the country people in the library. Busi- 
ness and professional men are being 
urged to adopt the habit of reeommend- 
ing the library to their customers and 
taking tnem to the library and intro- 
ducing them to its privileges. 

Dodgeville. Two tag days were held 
during the home coming week for the 
benefit of the library and $60.00 was 
realized. 

A beautiful oak library table, a set 
of chairs and a desk chair were pre- 
sented to the public library by ladies 
who conducted the lecture course last 
season. 

Ft. Atkinson. A subscription list is 
being circulated to secure $1,250.00 to 
purchase the property adjoining the 
present library site. 

Fox Lake. “Library Day” was cele- 
brated on July 29, with addresses by 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns of the commission 
and William Lindsay, of Milwaukee, a 
former resident. 

Hartland. On Friday evening, Au- 
gust 10, a vaudeville entertainment was 
presented for the benefit of the Hart- 
land public library, at the opera house 
in that village. An audience of 400 
people was present and the receipts of 
the evening amounted to $104. The 
program was furnished by home talent, 
assisted by talent from the near-by sum- 
mer resorts. 

Jefferson. The work on the new 
public library is progressing rapidly. 
The contractor hopes to turn over the 
building to the city on the first day of 
October. 

Madison. Miss Margaret Lathrop 
has been engaged as children’s libra- 


rian to succeed Miss Marion Weil, re- 
signed. 

Manawa. A musicale was recently 
given for the benefit of the local public 
library. 

Manitowoc. A polling place has been 
fixed up in the basement of the public 
library. 

The site of the old Jones Library has 
been turned over to the city by the two 
surviving members of the original asso- 
ciation. 

Merrill. The new library building 
has been opened to the public without 
formal ceremonies. The building is 
most satisfactory in its arrangements. 

Milwaukee. A new Polish library and 
reading room in charge of the Rev. 
Augustus Kurdetzki has been opened at 
714 18th Avenue. Several hundred 
books in the Polish language are on the 
shelves as a donation from the Polish 
National Alliance of Chicago. It is 
proposed to have frequent lectures in 
English and Polish in connection with 
the library. 

Upon the first anniversary of the 
opening of the South Side branch Mr. 
A. J. Huels presented the library with 
a framed engraving. The library em- 
ployees presented a large picture of 
Sir Galahad which will be hung in the 
children’s room. 

The Engineers’ Association at Mil- 
waukee has made an appropriation of 
one hundred dollars to publish a cata- 
log of the engineering books in the 
public library. 

Mineral Point. The pubiic library 
which has recently become a city insti- 
tution after having been maintained 
some years by a woman’s clubs, was re- 
opened under the city auspices in Au- 
gust. 

Oconto. Miss Gladys Tallett, who re- 
signed August first, has been succeeded 
by Miss Neva Mayberry, a former assist- 
ant. 

Oshkosh. Ten collections of books 
have been distributed among the fire 
department houses, Buckstaff—Edwards 
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factory, the old ladies’ home, the 
mayor’s office, and the Algoma Street 
Methodist church and girls’ club. 

Miss Ruth Knowlton has recently re- 
signed to accept a position as librarian 
at Clarinda, Iowa. 

Sheboygan. The librarian has pre- 
pared a special list on aerial navigation. 

Miss Frances Meyer has been elected 
as one of the assistants in the library. 

The Gerend collection of Indian 
relics secured mostly in Sheboygan 
County and valued at $5,000, has been 
donated to the library by the three 
Gerend brothers, who have spent many 
years of their lives in collecting the 
relics. O. B. Joerns, a member of the 
local board, has provided four cases to 
house the selection. 

Sturgeon Bay. Building plans sub- 
mitted by F. D. Crandall, a local archi- 
tect, have been accepted by the library 
board. 
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Watertown. The librarian has pre- 
and opinions for and against political 
pared a list of books on the subject of 
woman’s position, conditions of labor, 
equality. ; 

Waupun. An historical room has 
been established in the basement of the 
library opposite the lecture room. 

West Allis. Mrs. Edward Hoff has 
given the east end branch library a 
number of books. 

Whitewater. Twenty-eight good books 
were recently given to the library by 
Mrs. Minnie McMillan. A new and up- 
to-date encyclopedia has peen purchased 
for the library by Mrs. Mary Fielding. 

The library has received a gift of 
$1,000 from Mrs. Mary Fielding to be 
used as the nucleus of a permanent 
book fund. The interest is to be used 
every year for the purchase of books. 





